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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  annual  season  of  anticipation,  realization  and 
disappointment.  For  some  of  you  all  three  stages  are 
passed — for  some  of  us  all  three  stages  are  yet  to  be,  the 
annual  emotional  passage  of  the  iris  season. 

It  is  a  season  also  of  paradox,  for  with  one  breath  it  is 
my  secretarial  duty  to  urge  you  to  frantic  effort  in  what¬ 
ever  time  you  may  borrow  or  steal,  to  look  with  critical  and 
appraising  eye  upon  every  iris  within  your  range  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Forsake  wife,  child,  home  and  living  and  become 
that  sadly  demented  thing,  an  iris  judge.  But  that  breath  is 
scarcely  spent  before  I  should  urge  upon  you  with  editorial 
intent,  another  sort  of  madness,  the  pursuit  of  beauty  which 
as  you  know  in  advance  is  never  the  same  to  any  two  be¬ 
holders.  And  having  viewed  all,  I  must  urge  you  to  set  it 
all  down  for  others  to  read,  admire  or  cavil  as  they  may. 
Yet  all  the  time,  the  other  man,  the  inner  man  perhaps,  be¬ 
seeches  you  to  sit  down  quietly  with  the  gate  closed  against 
all  garden  visitors,  and  barred  against  all  judges  and  judg¬ 
ments  and  let  your  spirit  expand  without  thought  or 
measure. 

Just  what  middle  path  there  should  be  I  cannot  guess. 
The  usual  result  is  one  or  none,  rarely  a  happy  admixture. 
The  problem  is  yours  but  the  results  of  your  doing  or  not 
doing  will  be  Mr.  McKee’s  joy  or  sorrow,  or  my  own. 

At  the  moment,  only  the  last  of  the  dwarfs  assail  my  in¬ 
tentions — and  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  like  the  varieties 
that  tuck  in  their  falls  better  than  the  spreaders,  for  the 
first  look  like  balls  of  color  and  the  latter  like  decapitated 
taller  varieties.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  am  not  too  saddened 
by  those  varieties  that  are  piebald — or  even  for  those  slight- 


ly  livery  greens  or  mauve s  that  Ridgway  speaks  of  as  Vina- 
eeous  Drab  or  even  Dull  Vinaceous  Drab. 

Fortunately  here  they  flower  after  the  mass  of  the  daffo¬ 
dils  and  with  the  late  flowering  squills,  whose  very  tender 
colors,  not  far  removed  from  the  range  of  pallida  iris  col¬ 
ors,  blend  wonderfully  well. 

Later  on  you  will  be  regaled  with  various  dull  notes,  giv¬ 
ing  names,  heights,  dates,  and  cold  remarks  and  so  the  moral 
pointed  out,  I  leave  you  tongue-in-cheek. 


B.  Y.  Morrison,  Secretary. 


IRIS  COMMENT  FROM  CANADA 

Fred  H.  Fairs 

■  “Fools  step  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread”  is  a  trite  saying, 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  Bulletins  has 
Jed  me  to  “step.”  One  cannot  reflect  for  one  moment  on  these  arti¬ 
cles  without  being  reminded  that  they  are  confined  quite  uniformly 
to  a  frank  discussion  of  the  tall-bearded  iris,  frequently  to  areas 
south  of  the  danger  zone.  Reports  are  read  which  must  have  been 
inspired  by  the  growing  or  at  least  the  visiting  of  acres  of  iris, 
yet  no  mention  is  made  of  the  pigmies  of  the  race.  There  are  many 
iris  enthusiasts  who  through  environment  are  not  blessed  with 
accommodation  for  a  representative  selection  of  the  tallest  growing 
varieties,  but  they  can  and  do  achieve  their  desire  by  growing  a 
choice  and  varied  collection  of  the  lilliputs  of  the  genus,  and  still 
have  an  opportunity  to  experiment  and  raise  their  own  seedlings. 
These  make  up  the  more  ardent  devotees  of  the  “dwarfs”  and  to 
them  the  first  consideration  is  given  in  these  notes.  There  are  also 
many  others  to  whom  the  performance  to  be  expected  from  the 
June-flowering  varieties  after  an  exacting  northern  winter  is  of 
great  importance. 

Can  we  honestly  call  ourselves  irisarians  if  we  neglect  Z.  pumila, 
I.  chamaeiris,  I.  aphylla  and  hybrids  of  these,  and  confine  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  growing  and  study  of  the  tall-bearded  varieties  more 
or  less  exclusively  ?  I  ask  this  advisedly,  but  two  of  America ’s  lead¬ 
ing  growers  innocently  support  me.  Looking  over  several  growers’ 
catalogues,  I  notice  that  the  one  who  listed  the  most  “dwarfs” 
issues  “An  Iris  Lover’s  Catalogue.”  Another  hybridizer  of  inter¬ 
national  repute  describing  an  intermediate  in  his  lists,  uses  these 
words,  “not  well  known  because  it  blooms  before  the  bulk  of  the 
iris  flower.”  Perhaps  a  few  words  about  these  early  bloomers  will 
be  interesting. 

Iris  reticulata,  a  bulbous  species,  sometimes  flowers  before  the 
snow  has  gone,  but  is  tricky  and  requires  an  “ideal”  spring  for 
good  results.  Assuming  that  all  but  a  few  are  interested,  solely,  in 
hardy  iris  for  outdoor  cultivation,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the 
“ Pumilas”  are  the  harbingers  of  the  iris  season.  Naturally  winter 
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dormant,  and  able  to  withstand  practical^  any  abuse,  these  dainty 
yet  stout  hearted  little  chaps  brave  the  usually  treacherous  weather 
of  early  spring  and  brighten  many  a  spot  in  the  front  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  all  parts  of  the  rockery  as  soon  as  they  have  had  a  few 
pretty  warm  days.  Prolific  beyond  belief,  these  stemless  wonders 
raise  their  b]ooms  on  four  inch  perianth  tubes  and  completely  carpet 
their  foliage.  The  common  true  pumila,  atroviolacea,  is  worthy  of 
every  consideration.  This  little  gem,  a  charming  purple  and  its 
rarer  pale  yellow  form,  are  the  earliest  to  bloom.  Azurea  is  every¬ 
thing  that  its  name  implies,  “A  little  bit  of  Heaven.”  The  red- 
purples  are  well  represented  by  Elenko  which  incidentally  is  the 
first  in  this  colour  to  bloom,  while  a  white  seedling  from  azurea 
raised  by  Mr.  William  Miles  is  the  most  outstanding  representative 
I  have  seen  in  this  class. 

Overlapping  or  immediately  following  this  species  we  have  the 
more  brilliantly  coloured  I.  chamaeiris,  commonly  called  pumilas 
by  many,  but  differing  from  them  in  many  ways  and  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  Most  evident  of  these  differences,  we  notice  a  3"-6" 
stem  and  a  much  shorter  perianth  tube.  Another  feature  which  we 
observe  in  the  autumn  is  that  the  taller  foliage  persists  until  killed 
by  severe  frost.  The  floriferousness  of  these  valiant  little  midgets 
who  “take  up  the  torch”  from  the  pumilas  makes  a  cheering  sight 
and  coming  as  they  do  at  the  same  time  as  the  daffodils  many 
beautiful  garden  pictures  can  be  arranged.  In  this  class  we  find 
whites ;  clearer,  deeper  purples,  both  red  and  blue ;  and  richer 
yellows.  A  white  seedling  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sass’s  which  I  am  confident 
is  now  named  “will  steal  your  heart  away.”  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  number  of  seedlings  of  Mr.  Wm.  Miles  which  are  very 
decided  improvements  over  anything  else  that  I  have  seen.  P7,  a 
very  free  blooming  deep  purple,  medium-sized  bloom,  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  garden  iris.  Billie  Boy  has  larger  sized  blooms  than  P7 
but  has  the  smoothest  texture  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  dwarf.  West 
Oxford,  a  clear  deep  yellow,  five  inches  high,  is  a  real  acquisition 
in  this  colour,  even  should  one  or  two  newer  seedlings  give  promise 
of  being  even  better.  Gladness,  a  very  deep  reddish  purple,  almost 
black,  is  outstanding  among  the  darks.  A  seedling  of  The  Bride 
under  No.  148  is  a  charming  thing,  very  showy  and  appealing.  A 
little  cream  on  the  falls  adds  a  glow  to  this  splendid  white.  All 
these  varieties  have  remarkably  good  form  and  finish. 

In  this  latitude,  the  middle  of  May  brings  another  intriguing 
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section  of  dwarfs  into  full  splendor.  It  is  here  that  the  efforts  of 
hybridizers  have  made  the  most  progress.  7.  aphylla,  which  is  now 
coming  out  in  full  beauty,  has  the  happy  characteristic  in  well  grown 
specimens  of  branching  below  centre  and  often  again  at  ground 
level,  so  that  two  stems  appear  to  come  from  the  rhizome.  The 
leaves  completely  die  away,  fully  preparing  this  variety  for  even 
the  severest  of  winter  conditions.  Their  natural  floriferousness  and 
long  blooming  period  on  six  inch  stems  make  them  one  of  the  most 
welcome  of  all  iris.  Like  all  dwarfs,  the  shallow  rooting  of  7.  aphyl¬ 
la  necessitates  frequent  replanting  in  fairly  rich  soil  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  An  iris  that  will  bloom  in  September  is  a  desirable  asset  to 
any  garden.  We  have  this  in  Lieutenant  de  Chavagnac,  a  quite 
deep  purple  with  a  bronzy  sheen.  This  little  hybrid  was  recently 
termed  a  pogo-cyclus,  by  an  English  authority,  but  to  me  it  has 
very  noticeable  aphylla  characteristics.  Jean  Siret,  also  by  M. 
Andre,  has  the  same  pleasing  habit  of  fall-blooming,  making  it  very 
desirable.  It  is  regretted  that  this  otherwise  indispensable  yellow 
is  somewhat  marred  by  light  purple  markings,  but  it  pairs  up  well 
with  Lieutenant  de  Chavagnac  and  they  make  a  pleasing  foil  for 
each  other  both  spring  and  fall.  Princess  Louise  and  Reflection  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  same  variety  but  examination  shows  that  the 
Princess  has  much  broader  falls,  those  of  Reflection  being  slightly 
strap-shaped.  Both  help  to  extend  the  light  class  so  well  in¬ 
troduced  by  Azurea  so  if  you  are  partial  to  this  tone  both  can  be 
used  with  profit.  Endymion  makes  a  very  desirable  red  purple 
clump  in  the  garden  and  is  really  dwarf.  Puck  (Sass),  although 
a  little  taller,  has  its  redder  blooms  brightened  by  a  distinct  yellow 
beard  which  adds  much  to  its  attractiveness.  Mr.  Sass  has  several 
fine  seedlings  in  this  red-purple  class  of  which  perhaps  his  P  31-2 
is  the  choice.  Slightly  paler  than  Puck  and  not  quite  as  distinct  a 
beard,  it  has  a  delicacy  of  texture  and  form  that  appeals,  aided  by 
a  little  brown  in  the  falls.  Two  definitely  outstanding  clear,  bright 
yellows  also  are  found  among  the  Sass  seedlings.  His  31-15,  and 
31-14  have  everything  one  can  ask  for  if  we  are  a  little  lenient 
about  their  height  (10"-12").  They  are  beyond  the  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  dwarf  and  some  fault  them  for  this,  preferring  West  Ox¬ 
ford.  There  is  a  need  for  all  three  of  these  and  all  can  be  used  with 
distinct  advantage.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  new  blends  in  the 
dwarfs  have  not  the  foggy  look  that  has  previously  characterized 
them.  Neola,  a  brownish-toned  blend,  and  Sass’s  31-91,  a  purple 


toned  down  by  brown,  are  making  new  friends  continually  and  will 
be  in  demand  for  some  time.  Since  most  of  the  early  dwarfs  may 
be  classed  as  seifs,  these  blends  have  a  charm  all  their  own,  only 
shared  with  Seraphim  This  little  jewel  has  white  standards  with 
just  a  suggestion  of  cream  about  them.  The  falls  reflex  badly,  a 
fault  with  many  dwarfs,  but  are  such  a  pale  claret  as  to  appear 
pale  pink.  Seraphin  is  not  as  vigorous  as  some,  but  is  sufficiently 
so.  Too  rampant  growth  would  detract  from  the  charm  of  its 
delicate  beauty. 

Everyone  likes  a  surprise  for  garden  visitors,  so  it  might  be  well 
to  step  aside  from  the  “Pogons”  for  a  moment  to  mention  one  of 
the  Junos  which  blooms  with  the  later  dwarfs.  Iris  bucharica  is 
surprisingly  hardy  in  southern  Ontario.  Given  dry  feet  in  summer 
and  better  than  average  drainage,  it  has  proven  quite  successful. 
It  attains  a  height  of  15-18  inches  and  the  blooms  spring  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  which  are  placed  alternately  on  the  stem. 
You  will  return  again  and  again  to  admire  this  intriguing  cream 
and  yellow  guest  in  your  garden.  Sind-pers  is  another  Juno  that 
can  be  grown  with  a  little  care,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  unless 
it  has  some  care  it  is  just  50  per  cent  reliable  in  this  latitude. 

Before  we  have  fully  recovered  from  the  fascination  of  Iris 
bucharica,  we  humbly  approach  another  shrine  of  beauty,  a  new 
type  of  iris  produced  by  the  magic  wand  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sass.  These 
hybrids  of  very  mixed  parentage  may,  to  avoid  lengthy  discussion, 
be  termed  pogo-regelio-cyclus  (dwarf -bearded  X  Beatrice  [Korol- 
kowi  X  Susiana] ).  Here  we  have  a  decided  break,  the  stems  being 
consistently  two-flowered.  These  need  not  be  lifted  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Regelio-cyclus.  First  among  them  to  bloom,  Blue  Topaz 
gives  a  general  impression  of  pale  blue,  though  it  has  an  irregular 
dark-brownish  blotch  of  varying  intensity  on  the  falls  and  in  some 
cases  also  on  the  median  line  of  the  standards.  A  brownish  beard 
adds  to  its  beauty.  Dates  are  misleading,  so  it  may  be  more  instruc¬ 
tive  to  say  that  Blue  Topaz  comes  in  bloom  just  ahead  of  our  old 
friend  Zwanenburg  (yellow  chamaeiris  X  Susiana).  Enhanced  by 
a  light  blue  beard  tipped  brown,  Balroadour  has  violet-blue  stand¬ 
ards  and  deep  olive-bu'ff  falls,  making  a  fascinating  picture.  The 
best  bloomer  in  this  section,  unless  Gray  Cloud  or  Stormy  Dawn 
are  better  than  present  observations  indicate,  Balroudour  should 
prove  to  be  a  very  popular  garden  subject.  Velvo,  a  handsome 
violet  bloom,  the  darker  falls  overlaid  red,  has  the  customary  brown 
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beard,  but  is  not  as  free-blooming  as  the  others  in  this  section. 
Very  worthwhile  in  any  collection,  nevertheless,  and  may  measure 
up  after  it  becomes  better  established.  All  of  these  hybrids  have 
splendid  form  and  finish  while  the  blotch  on  the  falls  gives  promise 
that  further  development  of  these  hybrids  will  give  us  a  hardy  iris 
with  the  characteristic  oncocyclus  blotch.  Using  tall-bearded  iris, 
Mr.  C.  G.  White  is  carrying  on  similar  crossings  in  California  and 
bringing  about  a  taller  strain.  The  pogo-cyclus,  Wm.  Mohr  (Parisi- 
ana  X  (ratesii )  is  reliable  in  a  well-drained  location  with  some 
little  covering  in  winter  and  so  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
Mr.  White’s  efforts  will  ultimately  have  as  good  results  as  Mr. 
Sass’s  and  evolve  a  strain  that  will  prove  reliably  hardy  in  our 
Northern  latitude. 

There  is  a  noticeable  interlude  between  the  blooming  periods  of 
the  dwarfs  and  June-flowering  varieties.  To  bridge  this,  European 
iris  fanciers  crossed  them  with  marked  success,  giving  us  a  new  race 
which  in  a  broad  sense  is  intermediate  in  height  and  certainly  inter¬ 
mediate  in  blooming  period,  which  automatically  became  known  as 
intermediates.  The  growth  is  noticeably  different  from  late-bloom¬ 
ing  iris  and  yet  eludes  you  when  you  try  to  define  it  other  than  that 
the  foliage  is  stiff er,  thinner,  more  rush-like.  Ivorine  (Caparne)  is 
readily  obtained  and  when  grown  in  combination  with  the  wild  red- 
purple  variety,  Kochii,  makes  a  wonderful  garden  attraction,  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  alone  for  growing  them,  and  also  giving  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  different  form  and  finish  of  these  ‘  ‘  intermedi¬ 
ates.  ”  Vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  class  in  recent 
years.  Sunbeam,  a  good  yellow,  and  Doxa,  an  olive  blend  with 
splendid  size,  are  both  worthy  additions  to  all  collections.  Alice 
Horsfall  makes  an  attractive  claret  coloured  clump ;  Papio  is  a 
splendid  deep-toned  variety  in  the  same  colour  class,  with  Red 
Orchid,  a  striking  thing,  in  colour  between  these  two,  but  shorter- 
stemmed.  Golden  Bow  is  a  deep  yellow  of  very  good  form  and 
substance.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Sunbeam,  are  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  Omaha  wizards.  While  these 
“intermediates”  are  not  dwarf  in  the  true  sense,  yet  they  are  an 
essential  factor  to  uninterrupted  splendor  in  the  iris  garden,  and 
the  dwarf  blood  in  their  veins  is  ample  qualification  for  their  inclu¬ 
sion  among  the  abbreviated  members  of  the  genus.  I  have  briefly 
but  sincerely  advocated  the  cause  of  the  dwarfs.  If  I  have  made 
you  mildly  curious  it  is  worth  vhile ;  if  I  have  convinced  you  my 
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joy  is  complete;  for  no  one  can  grow  these  charming  garden  cush¬ 
ions  without  becoming  a  devotee  to  their  fascinating  beauty. 

Nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  “building  castles  in  the  air” 
about  a  new  purchase  only  to  have  it  prove  an  absolute  “dud”  un¬ 
der  trying  Northern  conditions,  and  so  a  note  on  the  hardiness  of 
the  newer  introductions  of  June-flowering  varieties  should  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  who  have  to  give  consideration  to  this  important 
feature.  Our  shorter  summer  season,  always  with  some  moisture, 
does  not  ripen  the  rhizomes  to  the  extent  that  is  general  in  more 
Southern  latitudes.  When  you  consider  that  this  unfavorable  type 
of  summer  is  without  exception  followed  by  a  lengthy  period  of 
rains  which  persist  until  freeze  up,  you  can  readily  conjure  up  a 
picture  of  the  soft  condition  of  our  rhizomes  when  they  are  forced 
into  winter  rest.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  hardiness  is  so  important? 
It  is  only  by  recommending  proven  varieties  that  we  can  make 
more  friends  for  the  iris  and  foster  its  cultivation  in  more  and  more 
gardens.  Bulletin  67  carries  a  contribution  from  J.  Marion  Shull 
that  I  heartily  endorse  and  which  should  mean  much  to  all  Northern 
dwellers  who  must  consider  “Winter  Hardiness.” 

I  will  try  to  tabulate  a  few  varieties  that  have  proven  eminently 
satisfactory,  given  the  attention  but  not  coddled  in  any  way,  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  give  reliable  performance. 

The  modern  trend  among  irisarians  when  purchasing  new  varie¬ 
ties  is  to  favor  the  yellows  and  so-called  reds  at  the  expense  of  the 
recent  introductions  in  blue  and  violet.  Admitted  all  collections 
have  plenty  of  the  latter,  but  can  we  neglect  the  newer  blues  if  we 
want  balanced  quality?  Having  this  thought  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  I  feel  compelled  to  first  mention  them.  Black  Wings  (Kirk¬ 
land),  the  darkest  of  all  the  blues,  with  flaring  falls  distinctly 
veined  black,  has  good  size  and  fine  form.  Much  taller,  Maisie  Lowe 
(Gibson)  (syn.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gibson),  an  English  origination  in  the 
deep  blues,  has  great  form,  well  domed  standards  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  iris  in  the  garden.  The  medium  blues  are  plentiful  but  many 
varieties  can  be  discarded  in  favor  of  Sierra  Blue  (Essig)  and  Indigo 
Bunting  (Ayres) .  Sierra  Blue  is  a  tall  stately  clear  blue  of  great  sub¬ 
stance  with  a  charming  bright  golden  beard.  Not  as  tall  or  quite  as 
dark,  Indigo  Bunting  is  very  generous  with  blooms  of  a  clear  me¬ 
dium  blue  that  carries  exceptionally  well  and  the  brown  haft  blends 
smoothly  to  give  a  pleasing  individuality.  Among  the  light  blues, 
Blue  Monarch  (J.  Sass),  having  well  branched  tall  stems,  has  made 
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a  distinct  impression.  One  of  the  very  tall  iris,  its  large  full  blooms 
have  no  tendency  to  flop  and  hold  up  remarkably  well.  Shorter, 
but  a  real  exhibition  iris,  El  Capitan  (Mohr-Mitchell)  refuses  to 
grow  “old”  and  still  ranks  among  the  chosen.  A  grand  violet-blue 
that  makes  you  ponder. 

When  visiting  any  garden  we  find  ourselves  irresistibly  drawn 
towards  the  whites.  Nothing  seems  to  have  the  same  appeal  as 
their  chaste  beauty.  Such  was  my  experience  during  the  past 
season  and  I  came  away  from  a  white  seedling  at  the  A.  I.  S.  dis¬ 
play  garden  at  Simcoe,  Ont.,  convinced  that  perfection  had  been 
attained.  Words  cannot  express  the  rapturous  beauty  of  this 
muck  improved  Gudrun  that  will  rate  95  or  better. 

While  we  impatiently  wait  till  this  glorious  seedling  is  available 
we  solace  ourselves  with  such  reliable  ones  as  Gudrun  (K.  Dykes), 
Crystal  Beauty  (J.  Sass)  and  Venus  de  Milo  (Ayres).  The  beau¬ 
tiful  velvety  texture  of  Gudrun,  accentuated  by  a  golden  beard 
that  enlivens  the  whole  bloom,  is  different  from  that  of  any  other. 
Its  slightly  open  standards  make  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  well 
domed  blooms  carried  on  taller  stems  by  Venus  de  Milo,  and  the 
glistening  blooms  of  the  latter  compared  with  the  soft  tones  of 
Gudrun  emphasize  the  variation.  Tallest  of  all,  Crystal  Beauty, 
with  its  freely  produced  oval  blooms,  is  easily  rated  among  the 
best  whites  and  is  indispensable  for  back-ground  planting. 

Closely  associated  with  the  pure  white,  we  have  the  fragile  ap¬ 
pearing  plicatas.  How  deceiving  appearances  can  be !  Free 
blooming  Theodolinda  (Ayres),  with  blooms  etched  a  clear  blue 
and  carried  on  good  tall  stems,  is  as  vigorous  and  hardy  as  any  of 
the  iris  host.  The  glistening  white  blooms  only  faintly  feathered 
lavender  command  a  unique  regard  for  Seduction  (Cayeux).  Very 
tall  stems  boldly  carry  the  large  blooms  and  make  this  variety  very 
appealing.  Cayeux  has  also  given  us  a  grand  Amoena  which  de¬ 
serves  our  highest  commendations,  Marquita,  a  seedling  of  Helios. 
A  fine  large  cream,  striped  rose  pink  in  the  falls,  it  has  many  uses 
among  the  late  bloomers.  Blooming  earlier,  the  well-tested  Canta- 
bile  (Williamson)  has  such  clear  white  standards  above  deep  ame¬ 
thyst  blue  falls  that  I  still  rate  it  a  favourite  and  a  real  do-er. 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  blends  have  a  singular  appeal. 
Serenite  (Cayeux)  is  a  grand  blue  and  gold,  the  standards  are 
silvery  blue,  the  falls  deeper  with  a  bright  yellow  haft  and  golden 
beard.  The  wide  frilled  petals  of  Evolution  by  the  same  hybridizer 
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add  distinction  to  this  fine  coppery-bronze  which  is  further  im¬ 
proved  by  a  rosy  blotch  on  the  falls.  The  above  might  be  classed 
as  blue  blends.  Among  the  pink  blends  I  have  seen,  Raineses  (H. 
Sass)  has  shown  to  such  advantage  that  I  feel  justified  in  singling 
it  out  alone.  The  splendid  carrying  power  of  the  clear  rich  tones 
of  Baldwin  (H.  Sass)  and  the  subdued  tones  of  the  impressive 
blooms  of  Anne-Marie  Cayeux  (Cayeux)  should  substantially  sat¬ 
isfy  anyone  desiring  a  mauve  blend.  The  masterpiece  among  all 
the  blends  is  that  grand  introduction  also  from  Cayeux,  Directeur 
Pinelle.  Brownish  purple  in  tone,  this  magnificent  iris  has  im¬ 
pressive  form,  splendid  branching  and  good  height. 

Entrancing  as  these  blends  are,  they  are  only  seen  to  real  ad¬ 
vantage  when  their  subdued  tones  are  emphasized  by  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  some  bold  buccaneer  gorgeously  arrayed.  This  is  not 
always  easy,  and  all  too  many  of  the  brighter  deep-toned  varieties 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  companionable  association  with 
other  colours.  Two  sturdy  varieties  are  indispensable  here.  Popu¬ 
lar  as  ever,  that  robust  old  favorite  Depute  Nomblot  (Cayeux) 
willingly  lends  the  full  beauty  of  its  broad  bronzy  purple  standards 
and  full-petalled  claret-crimson  falls  to  the  task  of  harmonizing 
the  garden  picture,  and  gains  further  admiration  for  its  own 
growing  colors.  Ably  co-operating  with  the  Depute  in  this  difficult 
task  is  that  outstanding  iris  Mrs.  Valerie  West  (Bliss).  Very 
generous  with  its  large  symmetrical  blooms  on  well  branched 
stems,  much  can  be  said  of  its  splendid  quality.  Both  are  sweetly 
scented.  But  even  the  uses  of  these  two  laboured  old  friends  are 
restricted,  and  to  appease  our  aesthetic  taste  one  of  the  soft-toned 
yellows  is  introduced.  Nothing  is  more  helpful  than  that  soft- 
canary  aristocrat,  Alice  Harding  (Cayeux),  but  so  glorious  that  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  its  neighbors.  If  we  require  a  slightly  smaller- 
flowered,  or  shorter-stemmed  variety,  Phebus  Cayeux  (Cayeux)  pre¬ 
sents  its  crisp  lemon-yellow  blooms  and  incidentally  Phebus  Cayeux 
is  a  prolific  bloomer  on  much-branched  stems.  When  your  arrange¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  brighter  yellow,  graceful  symmetrical  Eclador 
(Cayeux)  will  captivate  you.  Sensing  your  criticism  that  the 
above  yellows  are  all  from  one  source,  I  can  only  say  that  among 
the  varieties  I  have  seen,  they  are  the  best  adapted  to  our  northern 
conditions. 

Not  as  exacting  as  the  yellows,  but  seemingly  possessed  of  the 
most  rugged  of  constitutions,  we  find  several  splendid  variegatas. 
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Among  these  the  darkest,  richest  possible  tones  of  old  gold  and 
deep  maroon  are  found  in  brilliant  Eh  Tovar  (H.  Sass).  Not  as 
deeply  coloured,  but  very  arresting,  the  deep  yellow  and  pronounced 
velvety  red  of  King  Juba  (H.  Sass)  makes  a  delightful  harmony, 
and  completing  a  glorious  trio  we  have  Vision  (Cayeux)  with 
clear  yellow  standards  and  a  yellow  border  about  the  brownish- 
garnet  falls. 

Hardest  of  all  to  introduce  into  the  picture  and  retain  an  har¬ 
monious  whole,  are  the  “reds,”  but  who  can  resist  a  few  of  them, 
even  if  it  means  many  disappointments  before  we  are  satisfied  that 
they  are  congenially  located.  We  still  retain  memories  of  the  first 
time  we  saw  Dauntless  (Connell)  and  affectionately  consider  it 
still  one  of  the  best,  a  tried  and  trusted  friend.  Spokan  (J.  Sass) 
has  such  splendid  texture  and  form  that  its  huge  blooms  command 
our  sincerest  respects  for  this  notable  brownish  red  introduction. 
Quieter  in  tone,  due  to  a  slight  purple  influence,  but  a  startling 
clump  in  the  garden  that  will  attract  immediate  attention,  Ethel 
Peckham  ranks  among  the  largest  reds  and  “carries”  very  effec¬ 
tively.  Redder  than  Joycette. 

Last  but  not  least  we  approach  a  group  that  was  at  one  time 
referred  to  as  “the  backbone  of  the  iris  garden.”  So  essential  for 
landscaping,  it  is  needless  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  “purples”  as 
represented  by  Cinnabar  (Williamson)  or  sweet-scented  Magenta 
(Cayeux),  Motif  (Sturtwant)  and  Red  Dominion  (Ayres).  On  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  impelled  to  mention  Legend  (Wareham)  for 
who  can  deny  a  super-iris  its  rightful  place  in  the  sun  ?  A  darker 
Sir  Michael,  Legend  has  every  good  feature  we  desire  in  an  iris 
and  the  wide  branching  habit  enables  its  many  open  blooms  to 
flaunt  themselves  with  perfect  grace. 

Hardiness  has  been  the  governing  influence  throughout  this 
article  and  the  deciding  factor  in  the  choice  of  varieties.  Any  of 
the  above  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  under  very  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  but  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  that  a  light 
straw  mulch  to  restrain  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  in  the 
spring  will  repay  you  with  considerably  more  flowers  and  better 
Room. 


Woodstock ,  Ontario. 


IRIS  IN  DESIGN 


Tom  Metcalfe 

■  Once  again  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  iris  have  been  accorded 
recognition  in  a  prominent  way.  The  first  new  coin  of  the  present 
year  issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury  bears  on  its  reverse  the 
representation  of  an  iris  flower  designed,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
perfection  of  form  and  grace  of  carriage  of  the  petals,  from  one 
of  the  finest  modern  varieties.  The  piece,  a  half  dollar,  was  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  to  commemorate  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  and  founding  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  which  traces  its 
history  to  the  arrival  in  1688  of  a  small  group  of  huguenot  refugees 
from  Rochelle,  Prance. 

This  iris,  the  flower  of  France,  appears  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
old  French  town  and  in  the  seal  of  modern  New  Rochelle,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1899.  From  this  it  was  selected  as  a  design  for  the  new 
coin.  Its  use  is  appropriate  incidentally  because  of  the  fact  that 
New  Rochelle  has  among  its  citizens  many  enthusiastic  iris  growers 
including  a  number  of  active  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

Gertrude  K.  Lathrop,  of  Albany,  New  York,  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design  and  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society, 
designed  the  New  Rochelle  half  dollar.  As  only  25,000  pieces  have 
been  issued  it  is  improbable  that  any  will  be  seen  outside  the  hands 
of  collectors  and  dealers. 

San  Dimas,  Calif. 


REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  MILES  HONORED 


David  F.  Hall 

■  Canadian  Regional  Vice  President  William  Miles  was  recently 
awarded  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Association’s  Silver  Medal  and 
Diploma  of  Merit  for  outstanding  achievements  in  hybridizing  iris. 
Mr.  Miles,  before  coming  to  Canada,  was  associated  with  the  late 
W.  R.  Dykes  in  England.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  iris  breeding  operations  in  the  Tr afford  Gardens  at  Sim- 
coe,  Ontario,  where  they  have  raised  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
seedlings  a  year  from  very  choice  stock. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Tr afford  Gardens  on  two 
occasions,  but  not  during  blooming  season.  They  are  quite  exten¬ 
sive  and  the  plants  well  grown.  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that 
the  Tr  afford  Gardens  have  produced  some  outstanding  seedlings, 
notably  Nina  Naas — a  very  large  clean  light  yellow ;  Trader  Horn — 
a  tall  bright  red ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Trafford — a  very  large  clean  white, 
said  to  be  an  improved  Gudrun,  and  Royal  Canadian — a  brilliant 
variegata,  and  many  others.  (These  are  H.  II.  Groff  Estate  seed¬ 
lings). 

I  hope  Mr.  Trafford  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  send  some  of  his 
best  seedlings  to  two  or  three  gardens  in  the  United  States,  where 
their  merits  may  be  passed  on  and  ratings  given  by  five  or  more 
accredited  judges.  If  some  of  these  seedlings  are  as  good  as  re¬ 
ported  and  are  displayed  in  this  country,  they  should  secure  quite 
a  large  distribution. 

The  Trafford  Gardens  at  Simcoe  are  on  the  direct  route  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit.  Simcoe  is  eighty  miles  west  of  Buffalo  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  east  of  Detroit  on  Route  3,  a  fast  road. 

If  convenient,  you  should  not  fail  to  see  the  Trafford  Gardens 
during  blooming  season. 


PORTRAIT  OF  AN  IRIS 

From  Dr.  Loomis’  Garden 


77.  L.  Standley 


Iris  Gatesii 
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R.  L.  StandVey 

Iris  Gatesii 
First  Day 
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Second  Day 
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II.  L.  Standley 

Iris  Gatesii  (%  nat.  size ) 


Second  Day 
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AN  IRIS  BREEDER’S  RECORDS 
Chas.  E.  F.  Gersdorff 

■  This  record  covers  my  breeding  efforts  from  1923  to  1935.  It 
is  presented  in  the  expectation  it  will  prove  not  only  interesting  but 
helpful.  Especially,  since  the  method  of  planting  the  seeds  for 
the  last  few  years  was  quite  different,  I  believe,  from  that  followed 
by  any  other  breeder. 

Pollination  was  made,  after  first  carefully  removing  the  seed 
flower’s  own  pollen  organs,  with  the  aid  of  tweezers  to  hold  the 
stamens  and  then  gently  brushing  same  on  the  stigmas,  when  they 
were  at  their  most  receptive  stage,  that  is,  open,  fat  and  alive  with 
energy,  one  might  even  state  sticky;  I  preferred  to  do  this  work 
just  after  the  morning  dews  had  disappeared  from  the  flowers, 
which  usually  occurred  between  8 :30  to  10  :00  A.  M.,  depending 
on  how  soon  the  sun’s  rays  reached  the  flowers.  Sometimes  when 
days  were  not  too  dry,  sun  was  shadowed  most  of  the  morning, 
and  no  wind,  successful  crosses  were  secured  in  the  afternoon. 
Pods  were  gathered  usually  after  tops  split  showing  darkening 
seeds,  though  in  extremely  hot  weather  which  tended  to  hasten  the 
drying  of  the  pods  while  the  seeds  were  still  unripe,  these  pods 
were  gathered  on  stalks  and  inserted  in  sugar  water  for  ripening 
in  windows  receiving  only  early  morning  sunshine.  Well  grown 
pods  which  had  been  broken  off  through  accident  have  in  like 
manner  been  brought  to  maturity  if  on  stalks.  All  seeds  were  re¬ 
moved  from  pods  when  a  medium  brown  in  color  and  were  then 
spread  thinly  in  trays  in  windows  receiving  early  morning  sun¬ 
shine,  until  dry,  after  which  they  were  stored  in  labelled  packets 
until  planting  time,  which  with  me  has  been  during  the  month 
of  October. 

The  sugar-water  referred  to  above  consists  of  two  level  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water ;  the  stalks  are  of  a  necessity 
shortened  from  time  to  time,  as  the  ends  soften  and  turn  black ;  the 
process  of  ripening  taking  up  to  one  month  depending  on  the 
growth  advance  of  the  pods  at  time  of  breaking  or  removal  from 
plant.  Sometimes  pods  were  broken  off  without  any  stalk  attached. 
These  have  been  ripened  by  exposure  to  early  morning  sunshine 
and  from  these  I  have  harvested  fine  plump  seeds. 

Up  to  1930  inclusive,  seeds  were  planted  in  the  garden  with  no 
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unusual  preparation  of  the  soil.  In  1931  the  seed  bed  was  specially 
made.  Soil  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  the 
bottom  lined  with  peat  moss,  then  fertilizer,  more  peat  moss,  a 
little  soil  to  form  a  smooth  seed  bed,  then  the  seeds  in  rows  six 
inches  apart  and  one  inch  apart  in  the  row,  covered  with  peat 
moss,  then  soil,  more  fertilizer  and  a  half-inch  layer  of  peat  moss, 
over  which  was  spread  fencing  wire  fabric  supported  around  the 
edges  about  two  to  three  inches  above  the  bed — this  in  protection 
against  prowling  cats  and  dogs  who  cannot  resist  digging  in  such 
carefully  prepared  soil.  This  protection  I  must  keep  on  the  beds 
until  the  seedlings  are  well  grown  young  clumps,  else  they  will  be 
found  elsewhere  some  fine  morning  scattered  by  alley  cats.  I  have 
lost  in  the  past  many  a  plant  from  this  pest. 

Since  1932,  with  space  at  a  premium  in  my  city  garden,  the 
seeds  have  been  planted  in  flat  trays,  utilizing  California-grape 
boxes  which  are  closed,  all  sides  and  bottom,  and  are  good  for 
several  seasons  if  not  disturbed.  These  trays  were  kept  on  the 
second  floor  slag  roof  of  my  home  outside  my  third-floor  bedroom 
windows  which  face  east,  the  wall  of  which  and  a  southern  wall 
extension  above  the  second  floor  roof,  tend  to  protect  the  seedlings 
from  the  hot  afternoon  sunshine.  They  therefor  have  sunshine  in 
the  morning  and  for  a  part  of  noon  day,  and  in  the  summer  a  little 
of  late  afternoons  for  those  trays  nearest  the  north  wall. 

The  trays  were  prepared  as  follows — using  old  peat  moss  pots, 
broken  into  slabs,  the  bottom  and  sides  were  lined  with  this  ma¬ 
terial,  over  the  bottom  coarse  earth  with  rotting  leaves  and  garden 
rubbish,  then  finished  with  a  good  garden  compost  to  within  about 
two  inches  of  the  top,  settled  by  watering.  Over  this  was  spread 
thinly  a  layer  of  fertilizer  such  as  one  of  the  General  Truckers’ 
types,  then  a  thin  layer  of  peat  moss  pulverized  and  pressed  level 
with  a  board.  On  this  the  seeds  were  planted  about  one  inch 
apart  in  rows  two  inches  away  from  the  next  if  the  seeds  are  plump, 
or  if  thin  and  chaff-like  thicker  in  the  rows,  alternating  rows  of 
plump  and  thin  seeds,  this  designedly  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  poor  germination  amongst  the  thin  seeds — which  is  some¬ 
times  true,  but  often  than  not  thin  seeds  have  given  me  time  and 
again  a  better  stand  of  seedlings  than  the  plump  ones.  Hence 
there  were  sometimes  several  adjacent  rows  thick  with  seedlings, 
necessitating  early  thinning.  Over  the  seeds  was  then  spread  a 
layer  of  peat  moss  to  cover,  followed  by  garden  loam  thinly,  then 


thinly  with  fertilizer  followed  by  more  soil  and  a  final  dressing 
of  about  one-half  inch  of  peat  moss,  the  whole  pressed  level  with  a 
board,  and  thoroughly  wetted  once.  Given  the  space  for  the  trays, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  allow  about  4  inches  between  the 
seeds  in  the  rows  with  the  rows  about  the  same  distance  apart. 
Much  more  first  year  bloom  would  then  result,  and  a  quicker  turn 
over  of  the  stocks  so  raised  from  seed. 

No  further  wetting  was  resorted  to  artificially  until  the  sprout¬ 
ing  seeds  started  to  show  growth  in  the  spring.  This  germination 
varies  with  the  season,  sometimes  anywhere  from  January  to  March 
or  April,  but  I  preferably  hope  for  the  opening  of  growing  weather 
to  be  retarded  well  into  March,  for  we  have  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  late  freezing  weather  following  an  early  spring,  so  that 
ordinarily  earlier  germinated  stocks  are  destroyed  to  a  large  extent, 
particularly  if  the  seedlings  have  not  had  a  hardening  period  of 
several  weeks.  After  sprouting  starts,  the  young  plants  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  out.  The  danger  period  for  the  young  plants 
usually  ceases  after  the  leaf  bases  have  enlarged  into  small  rhi¬ 
zomes  which  usually  takes  up  to  three  months  in  most  instances, 
but  is  found  sooner  with  extra  strong  growing  stock. 

It  was  planned  to  shift  the  seedlings  after  one  growing  season 
in  trays,  but  because  the  crop  germinated  in  the  garden  in  1931 
failed  to  grow  as  vigorously  as  anticipated,  those  in  trays  perforce 
had  to  remain.  Much  to  my  surprise,  however,  the  crop  of  1932 
seedlings  with  but  one  season’s  growth  in  trays  on  the  roof  showed 
heavier  development  than  those  two  years  in  the  garden  and  quite 
a  number  bloomed  even  though  thickly  crowded  in  the  trays. 
Heretofore  it  has  taken  three  to  four  years  from  germination  to 
bloom.  However,  I  have  bettered  this  in  the  specially  prepared  bed 
in  the  garden  where  bloom  was  had  in  two  years,  and  noted  just 
previously  in  case  of  those  in  trays.  These  successes  can  be  ascribed 
wholly  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  seed  beds. 

Germination  of  seeds  the  second  season  following  planting  has 
usually  been  poor,  only  an  occasional  one  showing  up  to  the  third 
season,  until  the  germination  of  the  1934  crop,  wherein  seeds  ger¬ 
minated  the  following  spring,  the  same  year  in  September  and 
October,  and  the  next  two  following  years,  but  most  of  these  late 
germinating  seedlings  coming  from  crosses  that  failed  to  show  any 
germination  the  first  spring  after  planting.  Of  the  fall  germinated 
ones,  about  half  died  over  the  winter. 
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RECORD  OF  CROSSES  AND  SEEDLINGS 


Year 

- Number  of  Crosses - 

No.  Made  No.  to  Set  Seed 

Total 

Seeds 

Total 

Plants 

1923 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1924 

2 

2 

16 

5 

1925 

50 

17 

605 

401 

1927 

7 

7 

271 

67 

1928 

22 

9 

192 

112 

1929 

41 

11 

207 

22  (1) 

1930 

100 

6 

152 

52  (2) 

1931 

496 

203 

4,849 

1,251  (3) 

1932 

383 

184 

4,349 

1,406  (4) 

1933 

466 

144 

3,041 

1,232  (5) 

1934 

293 

95 

2,360 

1,023  (6) 

1935 

3 

3 

28 

10  (7) 

(1)  Due  to  germinate  in  1930,  the  drought  year,  most  did  so 
but  dried  out  and  died. 

(2)  Very  few  retained,  none  yet  named. 

(3)  This  was  the  last  year  that  seed  were  planted  in  the  garden, 
though  specially  prepared. 

(4)  This  year  saw  the  start  of  planting  seed  in  trays  on  roof, 
and  the  percentage  of  plants  obtained  was  somewhat  greater  than 
in  1931,  coming  from  a  greater  number  of  crosses  with  fewer  actual 
crosses  being  failures  in  germination.  Of  the  crosses  here  which 
had  nice  plump  seeds,  or  good  not  so  large  ones,  51  gave  no  plants 
at  all,  and  of  those  which  ranged  in  quantity  of  seeds  from  20  to 
68,  there  were  20  which  failed  to  show  any  germination.  Of  crosses 
with  seeds  only  fair  in  appearance  (fair,  flat  or  very  thin,  or  small) 
there  were  28  of  which  9  gave  good  plants.  In  1928  one  cross 
with  flattish  chaff-like  seeds  germinated  100  per  cent.  In  1929  one 
cross  which  gave  me  the  largest  and  heaviest  seeds  I  have  ever  ob¬ 
tained,  produced  not  one  plant.  The  100  per  cent  germination 
was  from  Saraband  X  Seminole,  while  the  failure  to  germinate  was 
Impressario  X  Tenebrae.  The  latter  were  dug  and  sifted  of  soil, 
finding  only  soggy  seed  coats,  whole  but  filled  only  with  water.  It 
is  believed  these  were  germ-less. 

(5)  Crosses  that  gave  plump  seeds  that  failed  to  germinate  num¬ 
bered  30,  the  seeds  varying  in  number  from  1  to  26.  Of  the  1,232 
plants  obtained,  223  germinated  during  the  second  and  third  season 
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after  planting.  Of  fair  to  thin  seeds  there  were  six  crosses,  none 
germinating. 

(6)  Of  the  1,023  plants,  55  germinated  either  one  or  two  years 
following  initial  year  of  germination.  Of  these  the  plants  of  three 
crosses  died  out  the  following  winter.  Of  plump  seed  that  failed 
to  germinate,  5  crosses  were  involved,  and  of  poor,  to  fair  to  fairly 
good,  there  were  28  crosses,  of  wdiich  19  gave  no  germination.  Of 
crosses  which  showed  a  large  percentage  of  germination  from  large 
crops  of  seeds  there  were  five. 

(7)  Only  two  of  the  crosses  showed  any  germination,  and  each 
of  the  two  that  did  gave  but  five  plants. 

SEED  BEARERS :  Pods  of  viable  seed  + 1;  pods  of  failures  — . 


Albatre  +  2. 

Alcazar  +6;  —  1. 

Aliquippa  +  1. 

Anne  Bullen  -f-  3. 

Aphrodite  +  7;  — 1. 

Arietta  +1;  —  1. 

Arlington  +  5. 

Aurelle  +  2. 

Austin  +  2. 

Bawani  -J-  1. 

Blue  Mist  +1;  — 1. 

Bluet  +  1. 

Blushing  Nymph  +1;  — 1. 
Bronze  Lady  +  1. 

Bruno  +  2. 

B.  Y.  Morrison  +  2. 

Calebee  +1;  —  3. 

Camelot  +  1. 

Caroline  E.  Stringer  +7;  — 2. 
Caterina  +  1. 

Cecil  Minturn  +  1. 

Chalcedony  +  4. 

Chasseur  +13;  — 8. 

Ch’enyaun  +  9 ;  —  7. 

Chlorinda  +  1. 

Cinnabar  +2;  — 1. 

Citronella  +  1. 

Col.  Candelot  +2;  — 5. 
Commandant  Driant  +  1. 
Cockatoo  +  1. 

Coronation  +  14;  —  1. 

Corrida  +  1. 

Cygnet  +  2. 

Daphne  +2;  —  2. 


Dawn  +  2. 

Distinctive  +4;  —  2. 
Dixmude  +  2. 

Dulcimer  +  2. 

Dusk  +14;  —  6. 

Elinor  +  3. 

Eloise  Lapham  +  4. 
Enamorada  +  1. 

Ethelwyn  Dubuar  +  1. 
Euphemia  +  4. 

Euphony  +2;  — 1. 
Flambeau  +3;  — 1. 
Flammenschwert  +3;  — 3. 
Florida  +  2. 

Francis  Bennett  +2;  — 1. 
Gaiete  +  1. 

Gargantue  +  1. 

Geo.  J.  Tribolet  +12;  — 2. 
Georgia  +  1. 

Golden  Heart  +14;  — 10. 
Gratone  +5;  —  6. 

Hideyo  +  4. 

Horizon  +  1. 

Imperator  +3;  — 1. 
Impressario  +3;  — 3. 

Inez  Bryan  +4;  — 2. 
Jacqueline  Guillot  +5;  — •*. 
Jane  Williamson  +  4. 
Joandra  +  1. 

Juma  +2;  —  1. 

Karen  +  2. 

Kathryn  Fryer  +9;  — 1. 
Kestrel  +  1. 

King  Juba  +  1. 


Kirdyaga  +  1. 

Pioneer  +  2. 

Klamath  +  1. 

Pluie  d’Or  -f-  1. 

Kurdistan  +  1 

Pocahontas  +  1. 

La  Bohemiene  +  1. 

Prosper  Laugier  +1;  — 1. 

L’Allegro  +  1. 

Quaker  Lady  +  1;  —  1. 

Lent  A.  Williamson  +  1. 

Queen  Caterina  +  1. 

Lord  Grey  +  1. 

Ramona  +  8;  — 4. 

Lone  Star  +  3. 

Bed  Cloud  +  2; —2. 

Loreley  +1;  —  L 

Bose  Madder  +  11;  — 1. 

Lilywhite  +  2;  —  1. 

Sancia  +  2. 

Lorice  +1;  —  2. 

Sapphid  +  3. 

Loudoun  +  2. 

Saraband  -f  3. 

Maidens  Blush  -f-  1. 

Shakoka  +  1. 

Mallow  Bose  +  5;  — 1. 

Shamoval  +  1. 

Marian  Lapham  +  4;  — 2. 

Shekinah  +5;  — 3. 

M.  A.  Porter  +  2. 

Soledad  +2;  —  2. 

Marquisette  +  1. 

Solferino  +  1. 

Margery  +3;  — 1. 

Sindjkha  +  2. 

Mary  Gibson  +2;  ■ — 2. 

Sophie  +  1;  —  1. 

Mela-haska  +  11. 

Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau  +  2, 

Midgard  +  1- 

Spring  Beauty  +11;  — 3. 

Mildred  Presby  +6;  — G. 

Standard  +2;  — 1. 

Mme.  Cheri  +6;  — 1. 

Steepway  +6;  — 6. 

Mme.  Chobaut  +  1. 

Suzanne  Autissier  +  1. 

Mme.  de  Sevigne  +  2. 

Sweet  Cicely  +9;  — 1. 

Montserrat  +  3. 

Sweet  Lavender  +2;  — 1. 

Mrs.  Cuthbertson  +  6;  — 6. 

Sweet  Sixteen  +  3. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Bowles  +2;  — 9. 

Tristram  +2;  — 1. 

Mrs.  Marion  Cran  +  1. 

Troyon  +1;  —  1. 

Nancy  Orne  -f-  2. 

True  Charm  +3;  —2. 

Ochracea  +4;  —  2. 

27  Avril  +  1. 

Odaroloc  +3;  — 3. 

Vesper  Gold  +2;  —2. 

Old  Velvet  +  1. 

Vigo  +2. 

Oliver  Perthuis  -j-  2. 

White  Crepe  +4;  - — 3. 

Olympia  +  1* 

White  Sister  +1;  — 4. 

Onyx  +  1. 

Wild  Bose  +  1. 

Palanpin  +1;  — 3. 

Wm.  Marshall  +  1. 

Palceng  +  1. 

Yvonne  Pelletier  +2;  — 1. 

Petite  Amie  -f-  2. 

Zita  +4;  —  2. 

Petrel  +  1. 

Zouave  +4;  — 2. 

Petruchio  +  1. 

The  following  varieties  have  given  viable  pollen  but  it  has  not 
always  been  successful  with  all  seed  parents,  and  this  failure 
did  not  hold  true  every  year  with  the  same  varieties.  It  may  be 
that  in  certain  seasons  varieties  which  fail  to  set  seed  with  certain 
pollens,  may  became  through  some  natural  circumstance  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  take  those  pollens  in  other  seasons,  or,  how  may  we  account 
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for  failures  one  year,  successes  another,  when  working  with  the 
same  varieties,  when  the  breeding  efforts  were  made  under  other¬ 


wise  right  conditions 

Acacia  Rose 
Alcazar 
Albatre 
Anne  Bullen 
Aphrodite 
Archeveque 
Argentina 
Arietta 
Arlington 
Arzillo 
Atlas 
Aurelle 
Autocrat 
Beau  Sabreur 
Bruno 
Bueno 

B.  Y.  Morrison 
Cardinal 

Caroline  E.  Stringer 
Cecil  Minturn 
Cengialti 
Chalcedony 
Chasseur 
Ch’enyaun 
Chlorinda 
Cockatoo 
Col.  Candelot 
Coronation 
Crown  Glory 
Dolly  Madison 
Dusk 
Echo 

Enamorada 
Flammenschwert 
Florida 

Franklin  Beynon 
Fritjof 
Gaiete 
Gargantue 
Genghis  Khan 
Geo.  J.  Tribolet 
Golden  Heart 
Golden  Promise 
Gratone 
Helios 


Hideyo 
Homer  C. 

Horizon 

Hydromel 

Imperator 

Impressario 

Inez  Bryan 

Jacqueline 

J  alapa 

Jane  Williamson 
Jean  Chevreau 
Jerry 
Kedeshka 
King  Juba 
La  Bohemiene 
L’ Allegro 

Lent  A.  Williamson 

Lobelia 

Lona 

Lone  Star 

Loudoun 

Magnifica 

Manuelita 

Margery 

Mary  Garden 

Mary  Gibson 

May  Rose 

Mildred  Presby 

Mistral 

Mme.  Cheri 

Mme.  Chobaut 

Mme.  de  Sevigne 

Montserrat 

Mourning  Dove 

Mrs.  Cuthbertson 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Bowles 

Mrs.  Valerie  West 

Natasha 

Navajo 

Odaroloc 

Odette  Olivet 

Oleta 

Onorris 

Opera 

Ophelia 


Palanpin 
Pancroft 
Petite  Amic 
Petruchio 
Pfauenfeder 
Pioneer 
Pluie  d’Or 
Prosper© 

Rasakura 

Ramona 

Rhea 

Romeo 

Rosalind 

Rose  Madder 

Sachem 

Santa  Barbara 

Seminole 

Shekinah 

Sherwin  Wright 

Silverado 

Silver  Sheen 

Sindjkha 

Sir  Michael 

Somorrin 

Sonata 

Sophie 

Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau 

Standard 

Stanley 

Susan  Bliss 

Sweet  Cicely 

Tenebrae 

Trail’s  End 

True  Charm 

Tuscarora 

Vesper  Gold 

Vigo 

Wambliska 
White  Crepe 
Windham 
W.  J.  Fryer 
Yellow  Moon 
Yeoman 
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Some  Notes  on  Results  of  Crosses 


Nothing  was  perpetuated  from  the  cross  of  1923;  one  was  ten¬ 
tatively  named  but  later  discarded. 

Of  the  crosses  of  1924,  three  have  been  named,  two  from  Bluet 
X  cengialti  giving  Hideyo  (a  Japanese  maiden)  and  Bawani  (an 
African  pygmy),  both  dainty  flowered  “table  iris,”  on  thin  wiry 
stalks,  the  latter  under  favorable  conditions  blooming  again  in  the 
fall.  Hideyo  has  the  airy  grace  of  a  Siberian  with  wavy  segments, 
Bawani  being  more  formal  in  form,  the  former  a  blue  purple,  the 
latter  a  clear  medium  blue.  Out  of  Commandant  Driant  X  Mme. 
de  Sevigne  was  obtained  a  variety  named  Blithe,  a  cream  and  pale 
yellow  sanded  and  speckled  in  pinks  and  light  browns,  also  of  the 
“table  iris”  type. 

Crosses  of  1925.  Alcazar  X  Dusk — of  24  seedlings,  two  were 
named  and  later  one  was  discarded.  The  other,  Mela-haska  has 
been  introduced,  several  judges  averaging  a  rating  of  87.  The 
name  is  Sioux  Indian  meaning  “American.”  Alcazar  X  Rose 
Madder-— of  30  seedlings,  three  were  named  and  one  later  died  out. 
The  other  two  have  since  been  introduced,  one  Shakoka  for  its  fine 
fragrance,  an  Indian  name,  and  the  other  Kirdyaga  (a  chivalrous 
Russian  warrior)  a  light  brown  in  effect.  Alcazar  X  Lent  A.  Wil¬ 
liamson— of  70  seedlings,  three  were  named,  with  two  of  them 
passing  out  of  existence  within  two  years.  The  third  Juma  has 
since  been  introduced,  a  large  very  dark  purple  bicolor  (name  of  a 
Nubian  gladiator),  with  one  judge  having  reported  it  at  92. 

Bronze  Lady  X  Cecil  Minturn — 5  seedlings,  one  of  which  was 
named  Nikita,  a  small  rounded  pinkish  mauve  midseason  inter¬ 
mediate  of  fine  finish  and  delightful  in  low  mass.  Out  of  Caterina 
by  a  bee  was  obtained  three,  one  being  named  Shamoval  (brave 
Jewish  character  in  a  favorite  novel),  with  frosted  standards,  or  as 
one  grower  states  “like  heavy  watered  silk,”  and  horizontal  falls, 
a  medium  blue  bicolor,  very  fragrant. 

Cecil  Minturn  X  Caroline  E.  Stringer — 50  seedlings  giving  manj^ 
pinks,  grays  or  gray  lavenders,  light  blues  and  whites — 12  were 
named  of  which  only  six  were  retained  and  later  introduced.  They 
are  all  garden  types  suitable  for  mass  bedding,  free  and  regularly 
in  bloom  year  after  year.  Three  whites  which  bloom  in  the  order 
named,  White  Sister,  White  Crepe  and  Lilywhite,  a  light  blue 
Quaker  Maid,  a  rose  mallow  color  Mallow  Rose  and  Gratone,  a 
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silvery  gray,  scores,  respectively,  by  one  judge  being  88,  87,  90, 
87,  90  and  90. 

Francis  Bennett  X  Stanley — six  seedlings,  2  being  named 
Brenda  (rose  bicolor)  and  Yacquita  (Mexican  maiden)  described 
by  Mr.  Lapham  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  medium  sized  clear 
medium  blues.  Both  are  out  on  trial. 

Georgia  X  Caroline  E.  Stringer — of  47  seedlings  only  one  was 
retained  and  named.  Spring  Beauty  described  as  a  lighter  and 
pinker,  also  larger  Georgia  has  been  introduced.  Maidens  Blush 
X  Pancroft — of  26  seedlings,  only  one  was  retained  and  named 
Golden  Heart  and  in  Texas  said  to  be  a  vast  improvement  over 
Gaviota,  as  to  height,  branching,  size,  form,  and  blooms  per  stalk, 
usually  numbering  16 — a  creamy  flower  with  stitchings  of  yellow 
around  the  edges  of  the  ruffled  and  cockled  standards,  the  falls 
creamy  to  deeper  yellow  haft  with  light  brown  markings. 

Mme.  Chobaut  X  Col.  Candelot — 50  seedlings  gave  three  which 
were  named,  one  of  which  was  later  discarded.  The  other  two 
have  been  introduced,  namely  Joandra  which  is  a  clear  white 
plicata  with  markings  of  very  dark  purple,  heavy  substance,  rated 
by  one  judge  at  81  and  Zita  a  velvety  deep  ruby  red  bicolor,  small 
but  a  well  branched  late  midseason  intermediate  rated  by  one 
judge  at  86.  Mme.  de  Sevigne  X  Rose  Madder — 20  seedlings,  four 
of  which  were  named  and  one  later  discarded.  Lorice,  a  large 
medium  tall  mauve,  will  probably  not  be  introduced.  Of  the  other 
two,  Palanpin  of  intermediate  height,  midseason  to  late  (a  Malayan 
girl),  velvety  dark  red  purple  self,  is  introduced.  Lola  Csonka 
(score  89),  which  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  and  tall,  also  velvety 
is  also  introduced.  Mme.  de  Sevigne  X  Socrates  led  to  nothing  of 
value.  Olympia  X  Gaiete  gave  but  three  seedlings,  two  being 
named  and  later  one  of  them  discarded.  The  one  retained,  since 
introduced,  named  Vigo  (score  85)  is  a  mouse  gray  intermediate 
type,  midseason. 

Pocahontas  X  Franklin  Beynon — 29  seedlings  gave  but  two  that 
were  named.  Oleta  (score  83),  a  tall  massing  type,  phlox  purple 
self,  has  been  introduced,  as  has  also  Blue  Mist,  a  light  blue  very 
free  in  bloom  which  has  been  scored  by  one  judge  in  the  middle 
west  at  90,  has  also  been  well  liked  in  Texas  where  it  is  referred 
to  as  being  delightfully  informal  in  form,  with  ability  to  withstand 
the  heat. 

Saraband  X  B.  Y.  Morrison — six  seedlings,  with  one  named 


Bueno  (good),  rose  red  bicolor  in  effect,  medium  size,  free,  intro¬ 
duced  and  rated  in  middle  west  at  91.  Saraband  X  (B.  Y.  Morri¬ 
son  X  Archeveque)  gave  50  seedlings,  with  nothing  of  value.  Sara¬ 
band  X  Romeo — 9  seedlings,  and  only  one  named — Ch’enyaun 
(Chinese  princess)  has  been  referred  to  in  Texas  as  a  charming 
small,  medium  height  blend,  quite  pinkish  in  effect,  worthy  of  in¬ 
troduction.  Now  on  trial  with  that  in  view. 

Crosses  of  1927.  Appollon  seedling  X  W.  J.  Fryer,  one  plant 
was  named  Natasha  (Russian  girl),  never  introduced,  though  it 
has  been  given  away  to  friends  in  an  informal  way,  because  not 
sufficiently  different  from  Prosper  Laugier,  acquired  later.  Came- 

lot  X  _ ,  gave  12  plants,  one  named,  but  why  I  have  never 

determined,  for  it  has  gone  the  way  of  the  other  eleven  into  discard. 
Corrida  X  Autocrat — of  six  plants,  though  one  was  named,  all 
were  discarded,  the  named  one  proving  no  better  than  one  very 
similar  which  beat  it  to  market.  Gaiete  X  Franklin  Bey  non  gave 
no  lasting  offspring,  out  of  51  plants.  Of  18  seedlings  from  Cecil 
Minturn  X  (red  bicolor  seedling  of  Pacquita  X  Windham),  one 
was  named  Sancia,  now  introduced,  a  very  large  medium  tall, 
lighter  and  pinker  Spring  Beauty,  scored  in  middle  west  at  89. 
Zouave  X  Caroline  E.  Stringer — 59  seedlings,  and  Zouave  X  Wind¬ 
ham — 20  seedlings,  gave  nothing  worthy  a  name,  though  one  of  the 
latter  did  carry  a  name  for  a  few  years  only  to  have  a  later  much 
better  seedling  usurp  it.  The  net  result  of  1927  was  one  really 
worthwhile  seedling — Sancia. 

Crosses  of  1928.  Queen  Caterina  X  Alcazar  was  but  another 
matter  of  love’s  labor  lost.  The  same  way  as  well  be  recorded  for 
27  Avril  X  Shekinah,  for  the  one  retained  has  yet  to  bloom.  My 
patience  is  at  an  end.  Saraband  X  Seminole — were  it  not  for  this 
one,  1928  would  have  gone  down  as  an  utter  failure.  It  germinated 
100  per  cent  from  flatfish  seed  far  from  promising.  Ten  of  the  108 
plants  were  named,  all  of  the  bedding  free  blooming  type  except 
two  of  “table  iris”  kind,  the  latter  being  Tinkerbell  and  Syrinx 
(reed  goddess)  with  small  blooms  on  slender  wiry  stalks,  pink  to 
rose  bicolors.  Of  the  others  two  have  since  been  discarded,  with  two 
not  likely  of  introduction  because  of  slow  growth,  leaving  five  in 
varying  shades  and  tints  of  rose  and  pink,  seifs  or  bicolors,  all 
with  standards  and  falls  showing  picotee  edging  of  lighter  pink. 
The  six  still  on  hand  are  Arietta  (light  music),  Arzillo  (sprightly), 
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Enamorada  (sweetheart),  L ’Allegro  (lively),  Tagami  (graceful), 
and  Echo  (nymph). 

Crosses  of  1929.  Caroline  E.  Stringer  X  Chasseur — of  four  seed¬ 
lings  two  have  been  named,  hopefully  that  they  will  be  satisfying 
to  others — one  a  blended  pinkish  plicata  named  Amabilita  (loveli¬ 
ness)  and  the  other  similar  but  containing  more  yellow  named  Ara- 
minta  Howell.  Chasseur  X  Mildred  Presby  gave  but  two  seed¬ 
lings,  but  beautiful  blends  in  old  velvet  effects.  Bertha  Dorothea  is 
a  large  blend  of  red  purple,  brown  and  yellow  to  remind  one  of 
old  red  velvets,  while  Old  Velvet  is  an  old  red  purple  blend,  more 
blue  toned  than  the  former.  Chasseur  X  Caroline  E.  Stringer 
and  Daphne  X  Chasseur  each  gave  but  one  plant,  neither  as  yet 
having  bloomed.  Nothing  of  value  was  obtained  from  Dawn  X 
Navajo,  Dawn  X  Rosalind  and  Shekinah  X  Alcazar,  most  being 
insignificant  runts  on  tall  stalks,  or  muddy  blends. 

Crosses  of  1930.  One  will  wonder  since  this  year  was  the  time 
of  our  nearly  nine  months  drought,  that  I  should  attempt  breed¬ 
ing  iris.  Where  watering  with  the  hose  failed  to  save  the  greater 
portion  of  the  1929  seedlings,  some  help  was  obtained  where  estab¬ 
lished  plants  were  concerned,  and  though  I  did  not  succeed  with 
many  crosses  attempted,  not  one  that  was  successful  failed  to  show 
some  germination  of  the  seeds.  But  there  success  seemed  to  end, 
for  to  date  none  have  shown  a  seedling  of  value. 

Crosses  of  1931.  Everything  seemed  favorable.  An  erratic 
blooming  season  made  many  otherwise  difficult  crosses  possible. 
Most  of  the  seed  harvested  were  fat  plump  ones.  The  winter 
started  as  most  of  our  winters  do,  but  from  January  until  late 
March  we  had  almost  continuous  spring-like  weather  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  early  and  plentiful  sprouting  of  the  seeds.  In  late  March 
came  a  hard  freeze  which  lasted  long  enough  to  do  much  damage, 
so  much  in  fact  that  I  lacked  a  desire  to  see  how  bad  it  was.  With 
the  January  sprouting  I  started  to  make  records  of  germination, 
but  after  the  cold  weather  let  up  in  early  April  permitting  an 
examination  of  the  seed  beds  which  were  so  carefully  and  painstak¬ 
ingly  prepared,  the  heavy  loss  of  plants  was  only  too  apparent, 
so  that  the  early  records  were  destroyed  in  disgust.  My  subse¬ 
quent  records  are  counts  after  the  killing  freeze.  It  was  observable, 
however,  that  those  seedlings  which  had  been  growing  for  several 
weeks  or  more  were  less  injured  than  those  which  had  less  growth 
in  back  of  them,  and  for  the  latter  the  losses  were  almost  total 
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ones.  Thus  an  attempt  to  capitalize  the  spring  vagaries  in  bloom¬ 
ing  seasons  was  in  the  main  brought  to  naught.  As  the  entire  lot 
of  seedlings  each  cross  have  not  bloomed,  and  since  I  do  not  longer 
keep  track  of  the  discards,  mention  only  will  be  made  of  those  re¬ 
ceiving  names  or  noted  as  worthy  of  further  observation. 

Anne  Bullen  X  Chasseur— -one  has  been  named  Asta  (an 
Egyptian  maiden),  a  pinkish  blend.  Anne  Bullen  X  Shekinah — 
three  have  so  far  been  selected,  one  named  Carita  (charity),  fair 
sized  but  of  heavy  substance,  a  paper  white  of  fine  form,  while  the 
second  of  good  size  is  a  medium  red  toned  yellow  bicolor  and  the 
third  of  similar  coloring  but  somewhat  smaller. 

(Alcazar  X  Dusk)  X  Tenebrae — one  has  been  named  Alosaka 
(name  of  a  firegod)  ;  of  good  size  and  extra  good  substance,  S 
magenta  to  bases  of  hellebore  red  and  claw  of  honey  yellow,  F  vel¬ 
vety,  straight  hanging  with  flaring  tips,  rosolane  purple  to  centers 
of  Schoenf  eld’s  purple,  the  hafts  lemon  yellow  and  white  reticu¬ 
lated  madder  brown,  beard  bronzed  deep  yellow. 

Aphrodite  X  Pioneer — one  has  been  named  Lina-May  which  gave 
two  fine  stalks  its  first  blooming  season,  and  repeated  that  perform¬ 
ance  in  direct  ratio  to  its  subsequent  growth,  a  red  blend,  lighter 
than  Jerry,  well  branched,  and  possibly  taller,  now  out  on  trial. 

Aphrodite  X  _ ;  one  was  named  Alseides  (grove  nymphs),  a 

promising  pinkish  bedding  iris.  Arlington  X  Tenebrae — two  have 
been  selected  to  date,  one  named  Anita  Carmack  a  large  red  bicolor 
of  heavy  substance,  the  other  as  yet  unnamed  which  also  is  of  large 
size,  heavy  substance,  a  velvety  prune  purple  bicolor. 

Aurelle  X  Tenebrae — two  have  been  named,  respectively,  Anita 
Wadsworth  and  Charles  Spiess,  the  former  a  large  well  branched 
purple  red  bicolor,  dark,  of  very  heavy  substance,  the  latter  with 
very  sweet  fragrance,  a  large,  low  and  widely  branched  one  of  extra 
substance,  the  standards  violet  purple,  the  falls  semi-flaring  vel¬ 
vety  true  purple  shaded  pansy  violet  to  raisin  purple  as  an  overlay, 
edges  from  opposite  tip  of  beard  to  and  including  haft  a  madder 
brown,  beard  lemon  chrome  with  a  pansy  violet  patch  at  tip. 
Austin  X  Shekinah  gave  one  which  has  been  named  Argosy,  an 
all  yellow  bicolor  with  S  deeper  than  the  falls.  It  is  only  fair  in 
size,  but  of  good  substance. 

Caroline  E.  Stringer  X  Chasseur — one  was  named  Luminosa; 
medium  size,  good  substance,  long  blooming,  S  pinard  yellow  to 
empire  yellow,  F  baryta  yellow  to  hafts  that  are  deeper  and  then  to 
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white  near  the  beard,  with  reticulations  of  amaranth  purple  and 
madder  brown  extending  into  the  blades  as  light  irregular  veining 
and  flushing,  beard  light  cadmium,  brown  tipt.  Caroline  E. 
Stringer  X  Mrs.  Cuthbertson — three  of  a  number  were  named. 
One  cross  of  this  wherein  the  pollen  was  placed  on  a  female  parent 
having  three  perfect  standards  and  four  perfect  falls  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  unusual  in  form.  One  of  the  three  named  is  out  on 
trial,  a  rich  rose  pink  self  of  good  size  on  tall  stalks  named  Dawn 
Song.  The  other  two  are  of  very  distinctive  coloring.  Animato 
(cheerful)  and  Inez  de  Montreville  are  of  similar  coloring  at  a 
distance,  but  offer  distinct  variation  for  nearby  enjoyment.  Ani¬ 
mato  has  yellow  standards,  light  to  deeper  bases,  the  falls  sulphur 
white  edged  sulphur  yellow,  with  centers  veined  phlox  purple ;  the 
other  has  standards  that  are  pallid  lilac  at  tips,  then  blending 
into  cream  to  yellow  hafts,  the  falls  aster  purple  with  thin  picotee 
edging  of  light  yellow. 

Chasseur  X  Anne  Bullen — one  was  named  Yasmela,  a  medium 
deep  reddish  bicolor  blend  of  promise  in  a  fair  sized  flower  on  a 
28-inch  stalk.  Chasseur  X  Mrs.  Cuthbertson — one  has  been 
named  Azalaia  (Riff  dancing  girl),  a  medium  blue  toned  reddish 
bicolor  of  large  size  and  good  substance. 

Ch’enyaun  X  Golden  Heart — three  of  the  table  iris  type  have 
been  named,  respectively,  Cara  Mia,  Cherie  and  Nita,  the  former 
being  cream  to  yellow  with  plicata  markings  of  pinkish  violet, 
Cherie  a  medium  deep  pink,  and  Nita  a  white  plicata  with  markings 
of  medium  pinkish  violet.  Ch’enyaun  X  Odaroloc;  of  this  so  far 
one  has  been  named,  Adagio,  a  table  iris  type  in  a  light  pink.  Col. 
Candelot  X  Ch’enyaun;  another  table  iris  type,  has  been  named 
Lassie,  small  and  on  wiry  stalks,  S  ivory  white  lightly  speckled  pale 
hortense  violet,  F  white  reticulated  on  edges  lightly  with  hyacinth 
violet. 

Dusk  X  Mme.  Cheri — two  have  been  named ;  Herman  Gersdorff, 
very  large,  very  good  substance,  10  buds,  widely  branched,  S  semi- 
cupped  thulite  pink  through  orange  vinaceous  to  bases  of  deep 
chrome  and  mustard  yellow,  F  semi-flaring  satiny  Indian  lake  over 
spinel  red  in  the  centers,  lightening  to  spinel  pink  and  wire  edge 
of  buff  pink,  broad  hafts  of  white  to  picric  yellow  edge  which  is 
reticulated  ochre  red,  prominent  cadmium  yellow  beard,  effect  a 
pink  and  medium  deep  red  blended  bicolor;  and  Indian  Princess, 
large,  long  and  widely  branched,  9  buds,  extra  good  substance,  S 
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domed  alizarin  pink  to  honey  yellow  bases,  F  drooping  velvety  aster 
purple  with  centers  flushed  rood’s  violet,  thin  wire  edging  of  Vene¬ 
tian  pink,  haft  picric  yellow  and  white  reticulated  madder  brown, 
beard  cadmium  yellow  tipt  dark  brown. 

Flammenschwert  X  Shekinah — a  fair  sized  yellow  and  light  red 
variegata  bicolor  has  been  reserved  to  date.  Flammenschwert  X 
Chasseur— three  have  been  named,  respectively,  Bolero  (Spanish 
dance),  Crown  Glory  and  Gulnar,  the  first  two  of  the  type  of 
Helios  in  coloring  but  deeper,  with  Crown  Glory  the  deepest  with 
standards  of  deep  pure  yellow,  while  Gulnar  is  a  blended  yellow 
bicolor,  the  falls  a  light  brownish  red ;  bedding  types. 

Gargantue  X  Tenebrae — a  very  successful  cross,  many  seedlings, 
of  which  there  were  six  named  to  date,  of  differing  blooming  sea¬ 
sons,  several  of  same  color  type  yet  different  in  effect.  Bertha 
Gersdorff  and  Wag  (initials  of  a  brother),  of  same  heavy  velvety 
finish,  the  former  a  very  dark,  red  toned  blue  bicolor  with  semi¬ 
horizontal  falls,  well  branched  and  large,  with  bluish  beard  tipped 
acajou  red;  the  latter  a  dark  blue  toned  red  bicolor,  large,  nicely 
branched;  bluish  beard  which  is  tipped  light  greenish  yellow. 
Deliciosa  with  its  fine  black  raspberry  scent,  is  very  large,  long 
and  widely  branched,  extra  substance,  9  buds,  standards  long  broad 
and  domed  amethyst  violet,  F  flaring,  long  and  broad  velvety 
hyacinth  violet  to  lighter  at  extreme  edge,  haft  broad  white  heavily 
reticulated  madder  brown,  beard  light  cadmium ;  Nagual  (a  wizard) 
is  a  duplicate  of  Blue  Velvet  except  that  it  does  not  sunburn  as 
does  the  latter  grown  nearby  in  the  same  type  of  soil,  sweet  pea 
scent,  while  Howard  Watkins  (selected  by  that  gentleman)  also  a 
duplicate  of  Blue  Velvet  in  color,  blooms,  however,  several  weeks 
later,  also  with  a  black  raspberry  scent — both  these  with  heavy 
substance,  well  branched,  the  haft  to  falls  of  latter  being  broad 
pale  bluish  nearly  covered  with  heavy  and  close  reticulations  of 
hay’s  maroon,  beard  bluish  tipped  in  throat  with  bronzy  yellow. 
Prince  Splendor  has  verbena  scent,  well  branched,  fine  substance 
and  large,  standards  broad  and  firm,  though  slightly  open,  amethyst 
violet,  F  semi-flaring  amethyst  violet  with  bluish  white  hafts  which 
are  closely  reticulated  pansy  violet,  beard  lavender  violet  tipped 
bronze  yellow,  and  though  velvety,  the  effect  is  a  rich  self. 

Golden  Heart  X  Natasha-— one  has  so  far  received  a  name,  and 
it  has  honey-dew  melon  scent,  is  of  good  size,  very  good  substance, 
well  branched,  with  9  buds,  and  known  as  Zorana.  It  partakes  of 
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the  form  of  its  mother  as  regards  the  standards,  with  better  formed 
falls,  the  S  arching  cockled  flesh  ochre  to  ochraceons  orange  and 
primnline  yellow  bases  and  claws,  styles  ochraceous  orange  and 
yellow  ochre,  F  velvety  semi-drooping  deep  amaranth  purple  to 
flesh  ochre  edges,  haft  of  lemon  yellow  heavily  reticulated  madder 
brown,  cadmium  yellow  to  orange  heard. 

Gratone  X  Mrs.  Cuthbertson  has  so  far  led  to  a  very  lovely  large 
light  pink  with  semi-flaring  falls  and  very  good  substance  named 
Carinosa  (lovely).  Impressario  X  Tenebrae ;  one  was  named  Moor¬ 
ish  Prince  which  is  a  very  large  one,  of  fine  substance,  flaring 
falls,  well  branched,  a  red  toned  very  dark  blended  bicolor  with 
broad  hafts,  the  hafts  of  falls  so  marked  on  yellow  to  white  as  to 
suggest  oriental  colorings;  that  needed  brightening  which  saves 
the  flower  from  a  too  deeply  sombre  effect. 

Jacqueline  Guillot  X  Mme.  Cheri — one  seedling  was  named  Ano¬ 
dyne  because  of  the  soothing  color  effect,  the  standards  lemon  yel¬ 
low  to  cream  tips,  flushed  and  evenly  overlaid  with  pale  hortense 
violet,  P  semi-flaring  sulphur  yellow,  centers  flushed  pale  hortense 
violet,  edged  with  picric  yellow  to  martius  yellow  hafts  which  are 
reticulated  wax  yellow,  good  substance  and  size,  many  buds,  the 
whole  flower  dusted  with  gold. 

Juma  X  Tenebrae;  one  has  been  named  A1  Ared  (the  red),  large 
of  fine  substance,  but  short  branched,  S  violet  purple,  F  nearly 
horizontal,  velvety  true  purple  with  an  overlay  sheen  of  blackish 
purple,  deepest  in  center,  broad  martius  yellow  haft  reticulated 
madder  brown,  inconspicuous  beard. 

Kurdistan  X  Geo.  J.  Tribolet — this  cross  resulted  from  an  out 
season  blooming  of  the  mother  and  so  far  has  given  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  intermediate  named  Black  Velvet,  which  as  the  sun  is  rising 
seems  to  be  actually  black  in  color,  but  when  sun  eventually  hits 
it,  it  becomes  in  reality  a  deep  black  red  with  blackish  overlay  or 
sheen ;  4  buds,  medium  large,  22-inch ;  S  auricula  purple,  F  velvety 
drooping  dusky  auricula  purple  with  black  velvet  sheen,  haft  pic¬ 
ric  yellow  closely  reticulated  dahlia  carmine,  bronzy  yellow  beard. 

Lorice  X  Odaroloc ;  a  prolific  cross,  with,  up  to  now,  four  receiv¬ 
ing  names.  Albedo  is  a  medium  large  one  of  extra  substance,  high 
branched,  a  warm  self  white,  with  slight  tinge  of  yellow  on  hafts 
of  falls,  S  domed,  F  flaring;  pale  lemon  yellow  beard;  Scarf 
Dance  for  a  pink  toned  white  plicata  of  good  size  and  extra 
good  substance;  Galenaia  (Venus,  goddess  of  fair  weather),  very 
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large,  very  good  substance,  rose  purple  self,  haft  of  falls  broad 
gray  lavender  reticulated  vinaceous  to  deep  vinaceous,  falls  droop¬ 
ing  with  flaring  tips,  orange  chrome  beard ;  and  Hidden  Gold  with 
sweet  vanilla  scent,  medium  large,  S  domed  fluted,  F  semi-flaring, 
both  marguerite  yellow  deepening  to  primuline  yellow  bases  and 
hafts,  hafts  reticulated  old  gold  and  tawny,  styles  picric  to  mar¬ 
guerite  yellow,  beard  light  cadmium;  Albedo  (whiteness)  and  Hid¬ 
den  Gold  are  out  on  trial.  Mildred  Presby  X  Shekinah  has  so 
far  given  Aymara  (Peruvian  Indian),  a  blended  bicolor  in  red 
tones,  of  medium  depth,  good  size,  nice  form  and  extra  good  sub¬ 
stance. 

Margery  X  Mme.  Cheri  has  so  far  given  two  fine  seedlings.  These 
have  been  named,  respectively,  Anita  Mia,  a  well  branched,  10-bud 
stalk,  very  large  flower  of  extra  good  substance,  S  conic  domed 
F  broad  drooping ;  honey  scented ;  S  medium  light  blue,  F  medium 
light  blue  to  lighter  at  extreme  edge,  whole  flower  with  satiny 
finish,  smooth,  hafts  broad  cream  to  martins  yellow  so  closely 
reticulated  with  vinaceous  russet  as  to  seem  solid,  sparse  light  lav¬ 
ender  beard  tipt  cadmium  yellow;  Mary  Mae,  large  on  flexuous 
erect  stalks,  10  buds,  well  branched,  extra  good  substance,  S  broad 
and  domed  hortense  violet  through  Bishop’s  purple  to  bases  of 
picric  yellow  reticulated  hay’s  russet,  F  broad  velvety  semi- 
drooping  Mathews’s  purple  to  centers  of  violet  purple  and  pansy 
violet,  broad  white  to  martius  yellow  hafts  reticulated  madder 
brown;  beard  broad,  long  and  dense  light  cadmium;  and  Wil- 
helmina  Baker  from  Margery  X  Ramona,  one  with  sweet  fra¬ 
grance,  very  good  substance,  very  large,  the  standards  conic  domed 
frilled  medium  bluish  violet,  F  semi-flaring  frilled  satiny  medium 
bluish  violet  to  centers  of  bluish  violet  and  broad  hafts  of  pinkish 
white  shaded  and  reticulated  Kaiser  brown,  beard  bluish  to  white 
tipt  cadmium  orange. 

Mildred  Presby  X  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau  has  given  this  one, 
named  Prendado  (refined),  stalk  of  Presby,  of  good  size,  good 
substance,  honeysuckle  scent,  S  broad  domed  hortense  violet,  F 
semi-horizontal  wedge  shaped,  satiny  hyacinth  violet.  Mildred 
Presby  X  Vigo  gave  Berta-May  a  good  sized  white  bicolor,  to  36 
inches,  fine  substance  with  sweet  fruity  scent,  S  domed  and  fluted 
pallid  hortense  violet  to  very  light  grayish  white  edges  and  bases, 
F  velvety,  semi-flaring,  pansy  violet  shaded  in  centers  with  hya- 


cinth  violet,  edged  pallid  hortense  violet,  beard  light  cadmium  to 
bluish  on  blade. 

Mela-haska  X  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau  has  given  two,  named, 
respectively,  Shaga-laska  (Sioux  Indian  meaning  Briton),  regis¬ 
tered  formerly  for  one  now  extinct,  a  very  large  well  branched 
deep  red  toned  blue  bicolor  of  fine  substance  and  form ;  and  Titanic 
an  extra  large,  well  branched  one  of  extra  good  substance  with 
lily-of-the-valley  scent,  a  medium  red  toned  blue  bicolor,  in  cool 
weather  the  falls  are  solidly  colored,  in  warm  weather  there  is  an 
edging  of  lighter  color. 

Mela-haska  X  Tenebrae ;  three  have  been  named,  respectively, 
Bogatyr  (a  warrior),  Chagan  (a  tatar  warrior)  and  Chi-kis-in 
(American  Indian  meaning  brother).  The  first  is  a  blue  toned 
red  bicolor,  very  large  and  velvety,  the  second  a  red  toned  red 
bicolor  of  medium  depth,  very  large,  well  branched,  and  of  course 
excellent  substance,  qualities  of  fine  substance  which  will  be  found 
in  all  my  seedlings,  while  the  third  is  a  medium  red  toned  red 
bicolor  of  very  large  size,  fine  substance,  well  branched — S  vina- 
ceous  purple  tinted  Bishop’s  purple  at  tips,  to  bases  of  deep  helle¬ 
bore  red  and  apricot  yellow,  the  latter  reticulated  madder  brown, 
F  velvety  flaring,  Indian  lake  with  an  overlay  of  Schoenf eld’s 
purple,  thin  edge  of  hydrangea  red,  haft  nearly  solid  ochre  red, 
beard  orange  to  orange  chrome.  Mela-haska  X  Mme.  Cheri  has 
given  Miss  Symphony,  large,  medium  widely  branched,  good  sub¬ 
stance,  10  buds,  S  domed  tourmaline  pink  to  onion  skin  pink 
bases,  styles  laelia  pink  and  cream,  F  drooping,  satiny,  laelia 
pink  to  centers  of  bright  magenta,  becoming  reticulations  on  the 
white  to  picric  yellow  haft,  beard  cadmium  orange. 

Though  only  color  types  are  frequently  given,  and  many  seem 
rather  the  same,  one  must  understand  that  they  actually  are  not, 
and  though  a  few  may  actually  be  the  same  in  color,  they  differ 
in  blooming  season. 

Mrs.  Cuthbertson  X  Ch’enyaun — three  were  named,  two  as 
promising  table  iris,  namely  Dawn  Child  a  blended  red  medium 
deep  bicolor,  and  Opalescent  a  light  yellow  and  red  bicolor,  while 
the  third  Eleria  is  a  much  improved  Mrs.  Cuthbertson  in  point  of 
color,  a  light  red  toned  blended  bicolor.  Mme.  Cherie  X  Tenebrae 
has  given  Elsie  Gersdorff,  a  dark  red  bicolor  blend  of  large  size 
with  semi-flaring  falls,  extra  substance,  finely  branched  which  I 
consider  a  vast  improvement  over  Lord  Lambourne  which  it  resem- 
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bles,  in  color,  being  brighter,  of  better  form  and  substance,  much 
larger  and  better  branched. 

Mme.  Cheri  X  Dusk;  one  has  been  named  Doris  Spiess,  which 
is  large,  tall,  well  branched,  10  buds,  extra  good  substance,  S.  domed 
coral  pink  to  bases  of  ochraceous  buff  and  claw  of  primuline  yellow 
the  latter  speckled  tawny,  F  drooping  satiny  amaranth  purple  in 
centers  to  pomegranate  purple  toward  the  edges,  hafts  lemon  yel¬ 
low  to  white  around  the  orange  beard,  hafts  heavily  reticulated 
jasper  to  dragon’s-blood  red,  styles  warm  buff  tinted  coral  pink. 
Resalada  (meaning  graceful)  out  of  Mme.  Cheri  X  Prospero  has 
sweet  fragrance,  is  of  good  size  on  wiry  stalks,  well  branched,  of 
extra  good  substance,  S  domed  clay  color  with  upper  half  flushed 
magenta,  bases  of  honey  yellow,  styles  pinkish  lilac  and  colonial 
buff,  F  drooping  satiny  dull  magenta  purple  to  lighter  edges,  haft 
of  martius  yellow  reticulated  madder  brown,  orange  chrome  beard. 

Ochracea  X  Chasseur  was  a  prolific  cross  and  six  have  been 
named,  respectively,  Ephesia  (a  spring  festival  in  honor  of  Arte¬ 
mis),  Festoon,  Jamila  (Kali  Temple  dancer),  Lua  (a  fire  goddess), 
Matana  (an  American  Indian)  taking  up  the  name  of  an  earlier 
seedling  lost  soon  afterward,  and  Vivola.  The  first  is  a  pink  toned 
blended  yellow  plicata  of  medium  size  and  good  substance,  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  similar  color  type,  larger,  yet  different  in  actual  effect,  the 
third  is  of  good  size,  good  substance,  a  pink  and  ruby  red  blended 
bicolor,  the  fourth  of  medium  size  and  good  substance  has  stand¬ 
ards  of  yellow  ochre,  F  yellow  ochre  overlaid  with  close  fine  lines 
and  shading  of  eugenia  red,  deepest  in  centers,  hafts  lemon  yellow 
reticulated  vinaceous  rufous,  the  fifth  being  the  largest  of  heavier 
substance  and  a  rich  blended  brown  bicolor  in  effect,  while  the  last 
is  of  medium  size,  good  substance  and  a  medium  red  toned  red 
bicolor.  All  of  these  are  bedding  iris. 

Odaroloc  X  Shekinah ;  one  has  been  named  Inez  Marie,  which  is 
a  pure  yellow  plicata  with  semi-flaring  falls,  very  good  substance, 
good  size,  well  branched.  Petite  Amie  X  Lobelia  has  given  a 
promising  early  dwarf  iris  in  a  blue  purple  bicolor  with  nearly 
flaring  falls. 

Pioneer  X  Aphrodite  has  given  but  one  so  far  worthy  of  a  name, 
that  of  Anita  Marie,  a  lovely  satiny  light  pink  self  of  Aphrodite 
type  in  form,  and  stalk,  with  the  lighter  patch  around  the  beard 
and  white  reverse  to  the  falls,  beard  lemon  chrome  to  white  on 
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blade.  Ramona  X  Shekinah  has  given  a  promising  medium  sized 
deep  yellow  self. 

Shekinah  X  Ch’enyaun,  three  have  been  selected,  and  two  of 
these  named,  respectively,  Ildico  (lovely  maiden  stolen  by  Attila), 
a  light  pinkish  bicolor  blend  of  good  form,  substance  and  branch¬ 
ing,  of  medium  size,  and  Liolele  (a  pretty  Malayan  girl),  which 
is  of  medium  small  size,  on  wiry  stalks,  good  substance,  S  pale 
rose  purple  to  broad  edges  of  salmon  buff  to  bases  of  apricot  yel¬ 
low,  styles  ventian  edged  maize  yellow,  F  a  blend  of  mauvette 
and  hydrangea  pink,  haft  of  martius  yellow  reticulated  chamois, 
pale  lemon  yellow  beard ;  the  unnamed  one  being  a  light  pink  toned 
blended  bicolor,  all  of  table  iris  type. 

Shekinah  X  Fritjof ;  in  this  cross  I  succeeded  in  my  aim  of 
adding  to  Shekinah ’s  quality  the  airy  form  of  the  male  parent, 
and  the  size  and  growth  type  of  table  iris.  All  of  thin  wiry  stalks, 
good  to  well  branched,  medium  height  to  tall,  all  with  dainty  airy 
flowers,  the  segments  usually  being  long  and  narrow,  ruffled, 
frilled  or  whirled,  of  extra  good  substance,  five  having  been  named, 
respectively,  Kakapo  (Maori  meaning  bird),  a  pink  toned  light 
blue  self,  Ledo  (joyful),  a  pink  and  yellow  bicolor  blend,  Misty 
Dawn,  a  light  lavender  violet  self,  Naia  (a  fictional  maid  of  Palos), 
a  light  pink  blended  self,  and  Tsi-Lo-Lan  (Chinese  for  violet),  a 
blue  toned  violet  self. 

Steepway  X  Shekinah  has  given  two  table  iris  type  of  promise, 
Amarillita  (yellow  boy),  an  all  yellow  bicolor  with  S  deeper  than 
F,  good  substance;  and  Sari  Maya  (dancing  girl),  similar  to  pre¬ 
ceding  except  in  color  which  is  a  light  yellow  and  pink  bicolor. 

Suzanne  Autissier  X  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau ;  of  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  progeny,  but  one  was  retained  and  later  named  Poet  Prince, 
of  sweet  fragrance,  large,  extra  good  substance,  well  branched,  a 
medium  blue  toned  red  bicolor.  True  Charm  X  Ch’enyaun  gave 
a  fair  sized  bloom  with  water  lily  scent,  of  very  good  substance,  a 
medium  pink  toned  pink  self,  named  Florera  (flower  girl). 

Yvonne  Pelletier  X  Ch’enyaun;  I  got  what  I  wanted,  a  table 
iris  type  named  Adorable,  being  a  light  blended  bicolor,  with  nar¬ 
row  segments  and  graceful  form.  Zouave  X  Argentina  gave  An- 
daste  (the  Celtic  goddess  of  love)  a  blend  of  pink  and  yellow  of 
quite  real  pink  effect,  of  good  size  and  substance,  the  falls  flaring. 

Arlington  X  Tenebrae  gave  a  promising  seedling  which  is  a  rich 
bluish  claret  bicolor  of  extra  good  substance,  large,  well  branched. 


Dusk  X  Gargantue  gave  a  large  one  of  extra  good  substance,  fine 
form,  flaring  falls,  a  velvety  beauty,  medium  deep  red  toned  blue 
bicolor. 

The  breedings  of  1932,  germinating  when  they  did,  in  1933,  had 
a  fine  growing  season.  These  were  grown  in  boxes  on  the  roof  as 
before  described,  and  only  those  selected  for  further  trial  have 
been  moved  to  the  garden,  those  found  wanting  having  been  dis¬ 
carded — many  blooming  one  growing  season  after  germination. 

Ch ’enyaun  X  Mary  Gibson;  two  have  been  named,  respectively, 
Criollo  (meaning  creole),  of  fair  size,  stiff  petallage,  well  branched, 
standards  cupped  empire  yellow,  the  upper  half  overlaid  pinkish 
cinnamon  and  dusted  gold,  F  ochraceous  buff,  center  of  blade  over¬ 
laid  thulite  pink,  rib  of  ochraceous  buff,  haft  of  lemon  yellow  retic¬ 
ulated  aniline  yellow  to  light  brown  in  throat,  beard  cadmium 
yellow;  and  Indian  Lass  of  fair  size,  extra  good  substance,  short 
branched,  S  arching  cupped  cinnamon  with  centers  flushed  Chinese 
violet,  F  drooping  light  rosolane  purple  edged  orange  vinaceous 
to  mineral  red  near  hafts  which  are  picric  yellow  reticulated  ochre 
red,  light  cadmium  beard. 

Coronation  X  Bruno-— one  has  been  named  Ranya  (an  Arabian 
girl),  large  of  fine  substance,  short  branched,  S  coral  pink  to 
edges  of  apricot  buff  and  bases  of  yellow  ochre  shaded  ochraceous 
orange,  F  semi-flaring  amaranth  purple  becoming  veins  toward  the 
hafts,  edged  apricot  buff.  Coronation  X  Flammenschwert — two 
have  been  set  aside  for  further  observation.  I  am  not  sure  they 
are  more  than  runts,  though  they  may  be  of  table  iris  type.  Mr. 
Lapham  has  informed  me  that  several  attempts  by  him  using 
Coronation  as  the  seed  parent  have  resulted  in  similar  types,  some 
quite  promising  as  table  iris,  the  many  others  as  simply  runts. 
Both  of  mine  have  flaring  falls,  are  small,  on  wiry  stalks  low  in 
growth,  one  an  all  yellow  with  deeper  standards,  the  other  a  me¬ 
dium  deep  yellow  and  red  bicolor. 

Dulcimer  X  Shekinah;  two  were  named  II  Penserosa  (the  pen¬ 
sive),  and  Nadesha  (a  Siberian  maid),  the  former  a  larger  less 
yellow  Chalcedony,  of  good  size,  the  latter  a  much  improved 
Baronet,  brighter  with  falls  semi-flaring.  From  Geo.  J.  Tribolet 
X  Bruno  one  has  been  named  Tokala  (an  Indian  boy),  which 
might  best  be  described  as  a  brighter  Bruno. 

I  hoped  for  table  iris  from  Hideyo  X  Golden  Heart,  though  I 
might  have  expected  from  the  pollen  parent  the  results  obtained, 
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since  it  itself  showed  enlargement  of  flowers  from  breeding  to¬ 
gether  two  smaller  ones,  it  also  adding  height  and  branching  to  the 
offspring  from  Hideyo ;  three  were  named,  respectively,  Gallant 
Miss,  Polly  Prim  and  Tawenda  (wood  pigeon).  All  are  of  good 
size,  heavy  substance,  good  branching  with  flaring  falls,  the  first  a 
blue  toned  red  bicolor  of  rich  velvety  effect,  the  second  a  blue  toned 
pink  self  and  the  latter  a  light  blue-toned  self  blend. 

Loreley  X  Golden  Heart ;  one  has  been  selected  which  is  of  good 
size,  extra  good  substance,  the  S  broad  domed  white  faintly  tinted 
along  the  ribs  with  pale  lilac,  F  drooping  pallid  purple  drab  (pale 
gray)  faintly  veined  mauvette,  bases  of  segments  pinard  yellow, 
hafts  of  falls  reticulated  orange  vinaceous,  beard  white  tipped 
orange  chrome.  Mallow  Rose  X  Tenebrae ;  one  was  named  Royal¬ 
ist,  which  has  a  Tenebrae  stalk,  is  large  and  of  extra  substance, 
with  flaring  velvety  falls,  in  effect  a  dark  red  toned  blue  bicolor. 

Sweet  Cicely  X  _ ;  one  selected  was  of  fair  size,  extra  good 

substance,  a  blue  toned  pink  bicolor.  Sweet  Cicely  X  Somorrin 
gave  one  to  date  which  is  a  yellow  toned  white  plicata,  and  another 

a  pink  toned  white  plicata.  Sapphid  X  _ ;  one  has  been 

named  Dancing  Sprite,  of  bedding  type,  fair  in  size,  good  in  sub¬ 
stance,  of  smooth  finish,  a  self  of  bright  but  medium  amparo  purple. 

Zita  X  Flammenschwert ;  two  were  named ;  Chicadee,  a  promis¬ 
ing  table  iris,  a  yellow  ground  plicata,  and  the  second  Orienta,  a 
fair  sized  well  branched  intermediate  of  heavy  substance,  the  S 
arching  cupped  and  fluted,  silky  orange  cinnamon,  the  P  flaring 
velvety  dahlia  carmine  edged  spinel  red  then  to  wire  edge  of  spinel 
pink. 

Bred  in  1933.  I  have  finally  gotten  to  the  point  where  failures 
of  germination  are  taken  philosophically.  Col.  Candelot  continues 
disappointing  in  that  most  of  the  attempts  to  work  its  color  into 
larger  flowers  have  gone  for  naught.  One  gets  nice  seed,  though 
not  many,  and  practically  no  germination ;  and  one  wonders  why  in 
two  identical  crosses  the  seed  of  one  germinates  while  the  others 
do  not.  Ch’enyaun  continues  to  be  a  good  parent,  with  seeds  that 
germinate,  likewise  Chasseur,  Caroline  E.  Stringer,  Bawani,  Dusk 
and  a  number  of  others.  I  look  for  something  worth  while  from 
Loudoun  X  Chlorinda,  Mela-haska  X  Cardinal,  Mela-haska  X 
Golden  Heart,  Mela-haska  X  King  Juba,  Vesper  Gold  X  Chlorin¬ 
da,  Eloise  Lapham  X  Lona  and  Midgard  X  Enamor ada,  besides  a 
number  of  others.  Perhaps  from  Wambliska  X  White  Crepe  I  will 
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duplicate  the  latter’s  free  blooming  tendencies  in  larger  blossoms 
on  stalks  of  greater  height. 

Too  I  am  wondering  what  will  come  of  the  sugar-ripened  seed. 

Aphrodite  X  Coronation;  I  got  what  I  figured  on,  red  blends. 
Three  have  been  selected,  two  being  named  respectively  Jacamer  (a 
small  S.  American  bird  of  golden  and  bronze  plumage),  which  is 
of  fair  size,  good  substance,  short  branched,  S  pompeian  red  to 
vinaceous  rufus  hafts,  F  acajou  red  centers  to  edges  of  madder 
brown,  hafts  maize  yellow  reticulated  hay’s  russet,  and  Sha  (Sioux 
Indian,  meaning  red),  well  branched,  of  good  size  and  extra  sub¬ 
stance,  a  deep  red  toned  red  bicolor ;  the  third  a  good  sized  medium 
red  toned  red  bicolor. 

(Bruno  X  Sherbert)  X  Dauntless;  one  has  been  named  Albert 
Gersdorff,  of  fine  substance,  large,  well  branched,  9  buds,  sweet 
fragrance,  S  hydrangea  red  with  tips  and  centers  flushed  lightly 
with  rosolane  purple,  claw  of  honey  yellow  shaded  mikado  brown, 
F  drooping,  velvety  Indian  lake  to  spinel  red,  to  edges  of  dark 
vinaceous,  haft  nearly  solid  ochre  red. 

Caroline  E.  Stringer  X  Mary  Gibson;  four  have  been  selected 
for  further  observation ;  of  fair  to  good  size,  extra  good  to  heavy 
substance;  one  a  pure  satiny  white  with  reticulations  of  pink  on 
hafts  of  falls,  another  a  yellow  toned  white  plicata  with  pink  mark¬ 
ings,  a  third  a  light  yellow,  and  the  fourth  a  red  toned  bicolor. 
Cinnabar  X  Tenebrae;  one  has  been  named  Adelaide  Smith,  me¬ 
dium  large,  of  extra  good  substance,  a  blue  toned  dark  blue  bicolor, 
very  late  in  bloom. 

Dusk  X  Beau  Sabreur;  two  have  been  named,  and  one  perhaps 
soon  to  be.  Maylina,  of  unusually  strong  growth,  bloomed  one  year 
after  germination  of  the  seed  in  a  shallow  tray  on  the  roof,  tall, 
well  branched,  very  large,  extra  fine  substance,  a  dark  brown  red 
velvety  blended  bicolor;  Knight  Warrior,  large,  of  good  substance 
and  branching,  a  blended  pink  and  red  bicolor ;  the  unnamed  being 
of  good  size  and  substance,  a  buff  and  brown  blended  bicolor. 

Dusk  X  (Bruno  X  Sherbert)  ;  three  have  been  named,  one,  Carl 
Ludwig,  also  blooming  on  roof  one  year  from  germination.  The 
parent  (Bruno  X  Sherbert)  used  also  for  seed,  was  an  unnamed 
seedling  from  Mr.  Lapham.  Carl  Ludwig  is  very  large,  tall,  finely 
branched,  of  extra  good  substance,  a  velvety  dark  brown  red 
blended  bicolor,  the  falls  having  picotee  edging  as  in  the  variety 
B.  Y.  Morrison.  Another  named  Kiata  (morning  splendor)  is  of 
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good  size  and  substance,  short  branched,  S  alizarin  pink  to  bases  of 
antimony  yellow,  F  semi-flaring  tyrian  pink  and  finely  veined 
amaranth  purple,  edges  lighter;  while  the  third  is  Malinche  (Aztec 
girl  loved  by  Cortez)  which  is  large,  of  extra  substance,  short 
branched,  a  red  toned  deep  blue  bicolor. 

Marquisette  X  pink  seedling  of  Lapham’s;  one  has  been  re¬ 
served  which  is  of  good  size,  short  branched,  of  good  substance,  a 
white  flushed  light  pinkish  lilac  in  all  segments,  lemon  chrome 
beard.  Sweet  Cicely  X  Mme.  Chobaut ;  one  has  been  tentatively 
named,  a  light  yellow  ground  plicata  with  pinkish  markings,  of 
good  size,  and  very  good  substance.  Euphony  X  Mary  Gibson  has 
given  a  promising  light  red  toned  yellow  bicolor. 

Sindjkha  X  (Bruno  X  Sherbert)  ;  three  have  been  named,  re¬ 
spectively  Al-Mansur  (Arabian  title)  is  large,  with  good  substance 
and  branching,  a  brighter  and  redder  Bruno ;  Bairam  (name  of  a 
festival)  is  large,  of  extra  substance,  short  branched,  a  pink  and  red 
blended  bicolor,  the  falls  edged  in  ochraceous  buff,  and  Caraya  (S. 
American  Indian)  is  of  good  size,  and  fine  substance,  being  a  buff 
and  dark  auricula  purple  bicolor  blend ;  all  these  having  bloomed  on 
roof  one  year  from  germination. 

Spring  Beauty  X  Susan  Bliss — a  good  sized  pink  toned  light 
pink  has  been  set  aside.  Standard  X  Albatre — a  velvety  mulberry 
purple  bicolored  dwarf  has  been  reserved.  True  Charm  X  Mourn¬ 
ing  Dove ;  one  of  good  size  on  roof,  but  expected  to  be  large  in  gar¬ 
den,  is  of  extra  good  substance,  F  broad,  round  and  drooping,  a 
white  ground  plicata  with  pinkish  markings. 

Crosses  of  1934.  Of  the  many  crosses  from  which  seed  were 
obtained,  and  later  seedlings,  I  hope  for  keen  results  from  Ali- 
quippa  X  Cockatoo;  Chasseur  X  (Imperator  X  Euphony)  the 
pollen  parent  one  of  Lapham’s  an  unusual  reddish  blend  reminding 
one  of  the  colors  seen  in  autumn  leaves;  Cockatoo  X  Enamorada; 
Golden  Heart  X  Sachem ;  Golden  Heart  X  Arietta ;  Geo.  J.  Tribo- 
let  X  Sir  Michael ;  Hideyo  X  Mary  Gibson ;  Golden  Heart  X 
Vesper  Gold;  Jane  Williamson  X  (Imperator  X  Euphony)  ;  Jane 
Williamson  X  Golden  Heart;  Jane  Williamson  X  Vesper  Gold; 
Mela-haska  X  Tuscarora,  and  X  Rasakura;  Marian  Lapham  X 
Yellow  Moon;  Ochracea  X  Bona;  Old  Velvet  X  Sachem;  Rose 
Madder  X  Sachem,  and  X  Petrucchio ;  Sapphid  X  Sachem ;  Sancia 
X  Enamorada  and  a  number  of  others. 

This  waiting  for  seedlings  to  bloom,  the  wonder  as  to  what  is  to 
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come  from  them,  makes  up  in  large  measure  for  the  many  disap¬ 
pointments  in  store  for  one  as  a  breeder.  So  frequently,  crosses 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  bring  forth  pleasing  surprises, 
whilst  carefully  considered  ones  mean  all  too  often  only  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

I  have  found  finally  a  pollen  that  gave  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent  germination  when  used  on  Col.  Candelot,  namely  Jerry.  My 
experiences  with  Montserrat  have  nearly  always  been  tragedies. 
Every  year  someone  has  stolen  the  pods  as  they  were  nicely  swell¬ 
ing.  This  season  I  succeeded  in  saving  several,  but  of  169  seeds  from 
three  pods,  a  very  few  have  germinated. 

Plammenschwert  has  been  a  very  good  parent  either  way,  but  it 
seems  destined  to  be  used  only  for  breeding  for  table  iris  types,  as 
smallness  accompanies  most  of  its  offspring. 

Results  of  my  breeding  are  slowing  up  mainly  because  I  lack 
the  space  for  proper  development,  and  quick,  of  my  many  seedlings 
still  to  be  bloomed  from  1929  to  date.  Every  year  sees  the  number 
reduced  by  discards,  with  a  few  retained  ones  for  possible  naming. 
Of  1934,  the  following : 

Aliquippa  X  Cockatoo;  two  of  good  size  have  bloomed,  one  a 
lemon  self,  the  other  a  reversed  all  yellow  bicolor.  Flambeau  X 
Flammenschwert  is  of  good  size,  a  lemon  yellow  bicolor,  centers 
of  falls  eugenia  red. 

Golden  Heart  X  _ ;  a  fair  sized  blue  toned  white  was  ob¬ 

tained.  Golden  Heart  X  Tenebrae  gave  a  good  sized  pastel  pink. 
Hideyo  X  Mary  Gibson  gave  a  promising  table  iris,  a  small  blue 
toned  medium  red  self.  Jane  Williamson  X  (Imperator  X  Eu¬ 
phony)  gave  me  Firetail,  medium  of  size,  short  branched,  extra 
substance,  S  lemon  chrome  to  apricot  yellow  edges  and  deeper  bases, 
F  flaring  pale  lemon  yellow  overlaid  with  close  fine  lines  of  pome¬ 
granate  purple,  becoming  reticulations  on  the  haft,  light  cadmium 
beard.  Jane  Williamson  X  Golden  Heart  gave  me  Love  Dream, 
medium  of  size,  very  good  substance,  medium  short  branching,  S 
semi-cupped  lilac  blending  to  edges  and  bases  of  onion  skin  pink 
and  cinnamon  buff,  F  lilac  to  upper  edges  and  haft  of  creamy  buff, 
reticulated  honey  yellow,  beard  cream  to  cadmium  orange. 

Marian  Lapham  X  Yellow  Moon;  three  have  been  retained,  and 
the  one  named  Mitzi  is  a  short  branched,  medium  sized  bloom  of 
extra  substance,  a  self  of  rosolane  pink  with  cream  white  under¬ 
tone,  bases  of  S  and  F  cream  color  reticulated  spinel  pink,  beard 
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orange  to  light  cadmium ;  the  others  being  a  good  sized  self  of  light 
rose-purple,  and  a  good  sized  pale  pink  with  yellow  bases.  Roseto 
X  Enamor ada  has  given  a  promising  table  iris  in  a  light  pink  toned 
pink  bicolor. 

Vesper  Gold  X  Onorris;  three  have  bloomed  sufficiently  well  to 
be  retained,  one  being  named  Jacotte,  a  promising  many-budded 
pink  blend  of  fair  size,  and  good  substance,  well  branched;  the 
other  two  being  of  good  size,  one  a  medium  yellow  self,  the  other 
a  blue  toned  pink  self. 

All  these  first  bloomed  on  the  roof.  Perhaps  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  size  and  branching  will  be  improved  in  the  garden  culture 
of  above. 


THE  ROOT  OF  THE  MATTER 
STUDIES  OF  BULBS  AND  RHIZOMES 


By  Lilian  A.  Guernsey 


Iris  sisyrinchium 
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Bulbs  of  English  Iris 
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Iris  melanostida 
Iris  Grant-Duffii 
[45] 
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Oncocyclus  root 
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Iris  lacustris 
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GARDEN  NOTES  FROM  THE  CORN  BELT 

Leila  Bach 

■  Bloomington  is  the  educational  center  of  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity.  We  have  no  large  estates  but  have  many  fine  small  gardens 
and  are  trying  to  get  the  owners  interested  in  iris. 

Our  Garden  Club  plans  a  show  or  garden  tour  each  year.  The 
show  often  is  an  iris  show  and  has  been  very  successful.  I  have  had 
two  of  these  in  my  garden  where  the  iris  blooming  in  its  natural 
setting  can  be  seen.  Arrangements  and  exhibition  iris  are  in  the 
house.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  happy  way  of  putting  on  a  show. 

We  have  five  members  who  belong  to  the  American  Iris  Society 
and  all  have  very  creditable  collections  of  plants. 

Mrs.  Harold  Medbery  has  the  largest  garden.  She  lives  in  the 
country  and  perhaps  has  more  room  than  most.  Her  place  is 
divided  into  several  smaller  gardens,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  iris. 
This  iris  garden  is  perhaps  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  evergreen  hedge.  Inside  the  hedge  are  planted 
peonies.  The  iris  are  arranged  in  four  beds  in  the  center.  These 
beds  are  raised,  thus  giving  good  drainage  for  the  iris.  She  plants 
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nine  rhizomes  of  each  kind  and  as  she  has  a  keen  eye  for  color  tlie 
combinations  are  very  beautiful  at  blooming  time.  When  the  iris 
and  peony  season  is  over,  this  garden  is  closed. 

My  garden  is  in  the  city,  in  all  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  so  I 
have  to  combine  iris  with  other  things.  I  know  of  no  flower  that 
gives  the  wonderful  material  for  garden  effects  that  iris  does  and 
it  is  a  joy  to  work  out  different  pictures. 

I  am  very  fond  of  the  white  and  yellow  iris,  so  use  more  of  these 
than  other  kinds.  I  have  several  borders  and  perhaps  some  one 
would  like  to  know  how  I  use  iris  in  them.  One  border  I  use  for 
yellow  iris  and  yellow  blends.  In  front  are  dwarf  and  intermedi¬ 
ates,  yellow  tulips  and  yellow  pansies. 

The  border  I  like  best  is  yellow  and  white.  The  intermediates 
are  on  the  edge  of  course.  Besides  the  named  varieties  I  have  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  Sass’  seedlings  which  have  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  I  feel  some  of  them  should  be  named  and  used 
more  extensively.  Just  back  of  the  iris  I  have  a  planting  of  white 
tulips  with  a  few  yellow  ones,  and  back  of  the  tulips  yellow  and 
white  bearded  iris  and  doronieiums,  elder  daisies,  white  columbine 
and  white  peonies. 

After  the  iris  season  there  are  white  phlox  and  lilies  in  this 
border  planted  next  to  the  shrubs.  White  lilacs  and  other  white 
flowering  shrubs  are  used  and  some  of  them  bloom  in  iris  season, 
making  a  fine  background. 

I  have  my  dark  colored  iris  in  a  border  by  themselves.  With 
them  are  planted  red  peonies  and  the  early  hemerocallis,  the  orange 
ones. 

On  both  sides  of  a  walk  leading  into  the  cutting  garden  I  have 
blue  and  white  iris  with  coral  bells  in  front  and  pink  Oriental 
poppies  back  of  them.  The  poppies  do  not  always  bloom  with  the 
iris  but  when  they  do  it  is  worth  seeing. 

In  one  corner,  away  from  all  other  flowers,  is  a  planting  of  blood 
red  poppies,  Lulu  Neeley,  Pride  of  Livermore,  Trilby  and  several 
others  and  with  these  I  use  white  iris  and  white  peonies.  There  is 
no  iris  that  gives  me  the  mass  color  I  want,  as  does  the  old  White 
Queen.  This  corner  is  very  popular  with  the  men,  as  red  seems  to 
be  their  color. 

The  planting  I  have  the  most  fun  with  is  that  in  the  borders  on 
either  side  of  a  walk  leading  from  the  house  to  the  lower  lawn. 
There  I  plant  groups  of  iris  using  mostly  three  different  varieties, 
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although  some  contain  only  two  and  others  five  varieties.  The 
groups  are  separated  by  columbine  which  have  almost  the  same 
colorings  as  the  iris  and  give  a  softening  effect.  I  use  Bobbies  Im¬ 
perial.  They  are  left  in  the  cutting  garden  until  they  bloom  and 
are  then  marked  and  moved  to  the  group  of  iris  with  which  they 
harmonize.  I  change  the  groupings  often  as  I  like  to  try  the  effect 
of  different  combinations.  I  use  the  lighter  colors  mostly,  with  just 
a  few  dark  shades  to  give  added  character.  Some  of  the  groups  I 
have  not  changed  for  sometime  because  I  find  nothing  among  newer 
plants  as  satisfying  as  the  older  varieties.  I  would  like  to  find  better 
pinks  and  hope  some  day  we  will  have  them. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  groups  I  have  found  very  pleas¬ 
ing.  Dauntless,  Coronation  and  Midgard,  using  the  latter  as  my 
center  with  just  a  few  Dauntless  in  the  back.  Dolly  Madison  as 
center,  Baldwin  in  background  and  a  few  Valencia  in  front.  Pink 
Satin,  Selene  and  Souv.  de  Loetitia  Michaud  are  a  good  combina¬ 
tion.  Santa  Barbara,  Desert  Gold  and  Mieheline  Charriere  make 
an  early  white,  blue  and  yellow  group  while  Pluie  d’Or,  Venus  de 
Milo  and  Sensation  give  the  same  effect  with  later  bloom. 

I  have  a  trial  garden  in  which  I  grow  the  new  plants  of  iris  and 
after  they  multiply  and  bloom  I  know  just  where  I  want  to  use 
them  in  the  borders.  I  want  at  least  ten  stalks  of  bloom  in  a  clump 
to  carry  the  color.  So  with  some  of  the  newer  varieties  I  have  to 
wait  several  years  before  I  have  enough  for  the  display  gardens 
but  in  the  meantime  the  trial  garden  is  most  interesting.  A  chance 
planting  was  so  successful  I  am  using  it  again — Violet  Crown  next 
to  the  poppy  Masterpiece. 

Next  to  the  walk  for  a  border  and  early  color  I  use  the  dwarf 
iris  Cyanea,  the  purple  of  which  goes  so  well  with  lavender  crocus, 
scilla  and  grape  hyacinths,  which  are  planted  with  them.  Beside 
the  bearded  iris  I  have  Siberian,  Spurias  and  Pogoeyelus  Hybrids. 
Japanese  Iris  are  poor  growers  here.  We  can  make  the  soil  to  suit 
them,  but  our  city  water  is  full  of  lime.  The  Siberians  I  like  best 
are  Caesar,  Caesar’s  Brother,  Snowcrest  and  Turquoise  Cup. 
Sunny  Day  and  Aurea  are  the  best  Spurias  I  have  used.  The  Lou¬ 
isiana  Hybrids  I  have  had  little  success  with  so  far.  The  fall 
bloomers  give  us  a  few  blooms  but  the  blossoms  do  not  survive  the 
first  killing  frost  which  usually  comes  in  the  first  week  of  October. 

The  successful  use  of  iris  in  garden  plantings  makes  the  general 
public  more  interested  in  the  plant.  Once  a  gardener  becomes  iris 
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conscious  he  usually  “falls  very  hard.”  To  my  way  of  thinking 
most  gardeners  use  too  few  iris. 

The  Iris  Show  of  the  Midwest  Horticultural  Society,  held  in 
Chicago,  was  most  interesting  and  educational.  Considering  that 
it  was  only  their  second  show,  it  was  a  credit  to  them  and  much 
better  than  last  year.  I  am  sure  the  whole  Midwest  will  soon  look 

1  forward  to  these  shows.  They  have  Mr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Wilhelm  both 
interested  in  hybridizing  and  each  year  they  have  some  fine  new 
seedlings  to  show  besides  some  good  specimen  stalks  of  the  newer 
and  better  iris.  I  saw  a  stalk  of  the  Red  Douglas  which  I  thought 
very  fine.  The  Sass  Brothers  were  kind  enough  to  bring  a  large 

i  collection  of  their  newer  plants  which  added  interest  to  the  show. 
Mr.  Hall’s  garden  at  Wilmette  was  very  interesting.  He  had 
besides  his  seedlings  many  of  the  newer  iris  I  had  been  wanting  to 
see.  I  like  his  yellow  seedlings  best.  Some  are  certainly  very  good. 
The  one  he  has  named  Spring  Prom  is  a  lovely  thing.  I  wished  for 
more  time  to  enjoy  and  study  Mr.  Hall’s  and  Dr.  Wilhelm’s  seed¬ 
lings,  for  they  have  some  very  fine  ones. 


Iris  in  the  Garden  Borders 
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From  Chicago  we  went  to  Freeport.  The  Iris  Show  there  is  al¬ 
ways  well  worth  seeing.  Each  year  I  make  a  trip  to  Freeport  to 
see  Mrs.  Pattison’s  iris  and  to  view  the  specimens  of  new  plants 
blooming  in  her  gardens. 

In  visiting  different  gardens  and  shows  I  found  the  following 
varieties  outstanding  and  well  worth  growing  in  any  garden.  Yel¬ 
low  iris  seem  to  catch  my  eye  first.  Happy  Days  and  California 
Cold  are  fine.  Schreiner’s  Lucrezia  Bori  and  Golden  Treasure  are 
most  interesting.  Other  good  yellows  are  Eilah,  Eclador,  Jasmania, 
Summer  Tan,  Sweet  Alibi  and  Alice  Harding.  Among  the  new 
whites  I  like  Snowking  better  than  Crystal  Beauty — the  latter  I 
thought  like  Wambliska.  They  make  me  think  of  thin  ice.  I  want  a 
white  to  have  substance.  Snowking  has  this ;  so  has  White  Goddess. 
Gudrun  is  a  fine  white  but  has  too  short  a  stem  to  be  a  perfect 
flower. 

I  liked  some  of  the  creamy  ones  for  I  think  they  will  make  good 
foils  to  bring  out  the  colors  of  others.  The  color  of  Attye  Eugenia 
was  not  so  good  but  the  texture  was  heavy  like  a  gardenia.  Kalinga 
was  a  fine  cream.  I  liked  Sunmist  but  could  hardly  tell  whether  to 
place  it  in  the  yellow  or  the  cream  class. 

I  was  disappointed  in  Parthenon;  perhaps  I  expected  too  much 
or  maybe  it  will  bloom  better  another  year.  Marquita  I  have  ad¬ 
mired  for  several  years.  It  is  unusual  with  the  rosy  lines  on  the 
creamy  background.  I  like  K.  Y.  Ayers.  The  color  is  not  one  thing 
or  another  but  the  shape  of  the  flower  and  the  way  it  grows  on  the 
stem  is  very  fine. 

When  it  comes  to  the  dark  colored  iris,  especially  in  the  red  class, 
there  are  so  many  one  hardly  knows  which  one  to  choose.  They 
seem  very  much  alike  at  a  distance.  Ella  Winchester,  Ethel  Peck- 
ham,  Joycette  and  The  Red  Douglas— all  very  fine,  but  you  would 
not  want  them  all  in  a  private  garden.  Piute,  War  Eagle,  Spokan, 
Red  Comet,  Red  Sails,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Junaluska  and  Jeb  Stuart 
are  some  of  the  other  reds  I  like. 

When  it  comes  to  blue  I  never  found  any  one  I  like  better  than 
Sensation  until  I  saw  Missouri.  I  have  watched  this  iris  for  four 
years  and  think  it  deserved  the  Dykes  Medal.  I  know  of  no  dark 
blue  or  blue  purple  iris  I  like  so  well  as  Black  Wings  or  Blue  Velvet. 
Of  the  light  blue,  Gloriole  would  be  my  choice. 

Perhaps  Coralie  and  Eros  are  considered  pink.  I  like  them  both. 


Pink  Satin  was  very  fine  everywhere  I  saw  it  this  year.  It  may 
have  been  the  season,  for  some  years  I  have  not  liked  it  at  all.  No- 
weta  was  the  best  pink  blend  and  a  fine  garden  subject. 

I  have  named  only  a  few  of  the  iris  I  liked  and  I  have  a  long  list 
to  see  next  year. 


NAMING  AN  IRIS 
Lucy  W.  Tinley 

■  We  were  on  our  way  to  a  real  christening.  The  previous  week 
at  the  Omaha  Garden  Show  I  had  had  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jacob  Sass  concerning  the  naming  of  iris.  He  had  said  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “Come  out  next  week,  say  Friday  morning,  and  we ’ll  show 
you  how  it’s  done.” 

Iris  names  have  always  fascinated  me — the  discovery  of  their 
origin,  their  reason  for  being.  Wyomissing,  a  beloved  home  place; 
Lent  A.  Williamson,  William  and  Frieda  Mohr,  family  names,  and 
whimsical  Odaroloc,  Calling  Me,  Especially  You.  I  distinctly  re¬ 
call  the  shock  of  surprise  I  felt  when  I  received  my  first  member¬ 
ship  card  signed  by  the  secretary.  So  B.  Y.  Morrison  was  a  real 
person  and  not  merely  an  iris  in  my  garden. 

This  discovery  stimulated  my  curiosity  regarding  other  names. 
Who,  for  instance,  was  G.  P.  Baker?  Was  Depute  Nomblot  a  mod¬ 
ern  or  did  he  live  in  the  days  of  red  purple  robes  ?  Through  their 
delicate  namesakes,  Mildred  and  Harriet  Presby  and  Susan  and 
Phyllis  Bliss  were  eternally  young  and  charming  and  the  clump  of 
Mrs.  Valerie  West  in  my  garden  only  helped  to  strengthen  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  original  was  a  dark-eyed  beauty  in  a  picture-hat. 

A  trip  to  the  Sass  gardens  is  an  interesting  experience  at  any 
time,  but  now,  in  the  height  of  the  blooming  season,  to  be  invited 
back  of  the  scenes  at  an  iris  christening  was  a  real  event. 

Early  though  we  were,  there  were  several  cars  parked  in  the 
yard  when  we  arrived.  We  found  our  way  through  the  gate  and 
down  the  path  to  the  section  where  the  more  choice  iris  were 
planted.  This  was  a  nursery,  not  a  series  of  garden  pictures.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  what  we  wanted  to  see,  to  satisfy  the  hunger  awakened 
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by  the  catalogs,  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  individual  flowers,  to 
judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  that  we 
had  read. 

We  bent  to  scan  the  labels.  What  a  joy  to  have  everything 
marked.  This  magnificent  white — Oriana,  of  course — and  the  half 
dozen  others  almost  as  perfect,  only  unnamed  seedlings.  Here 
California  Gold  and  Happy  Days  were  quite  at  home  in  a  mid-west 
garden.  Another  big  yellow  with  rippled  standards  and  broad  falls 
we  are  told  is  a  seedling  from  the  garden  of  Hans  Sass.  This  lovely 
thing  crowning  its  tall  stalk  is  Robert  Schreiner’s  Golden  Treasure. 

Dark  blues,  light  blues,  reds,  yellows,  blends.  A  few  names  but 
seedlings,  and  such  seedlings,  everywhere. 

We  pause  before  an  appealing  bit  of  richness.  “What  is  it?” 
my  companion  asks  and  reads  the  label,  “Amigo.”  Velvet  falls  of 
violet  blue  set  off  by  a  pearly  border.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
seen  it  blooming. 

“Get  me  a  prayer-bench,”  I  demand,  “and  I  will  spend  the  day 
before  my  shrine.  I  hereby  declare  that  I  am  going  to  start  a 
planting  of  these  bordered  iris — B.  Y.  Morrison,  Winnishiek,  that 
little  gem,  Ultra,  Shah  Jehan  and  a  dozen  others  that  I  have  never 
seen.  Won’t  that  be  something?” 

Other  visitors  smile  but  share  my  enthusiasm.  One  of  Jacob’s 
tall  sons  with  tweezers  in  expert  fingers  nips  the  stamen  from  a 
nearby  seedling,  lifts  one  of  Amigo’s  style  arms  and  scrapes  the 
creamy  pollen  onto  the  protruding  lip.  Twice  he  repeats  the  opera¬ 
tion  till  each  section  of  the  flower  is  fertilized. 

We  recognize  Jacob  Sass’  straw  hat  bobbing  among  the  lilacs 
and  hasten  to  meet  him. 

“We  are  ready  for  you,”  he  smiles,  “and  here  is  Bob  Schreiner 
and  Henry,  too,  to  help  us  decide.  ’  ’ 

The  young  men  acknowledge  our  greetings  and  Mr.  Sass  leads 
the  way  to  the  screened  porch.  There  is  a  table  with  tumblers  and 
in  each  tumbler  a  “pink”  iris,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  all. 

“What  do  you  think?”  asks  Mr.  Sass.  “Which  would  you 
choose  ?  ’  ’ 

I  study  them  carefully.  To  me  there  is  no  question,  but  I  am  not 
an  expert  and  do  not  wish  to  betray  my  inexperience  by  being  car¬ 
ried  away  by  such  evident  things  as  size  and  color.  At  last  I  point 
timidly  to  the  one  blossom  that  seems  to  have  everything.  Robert 
Schreiner  smiles  and  nods  his  head.  Henry  Sass  beams  approval  as 


does  Mrs.  Sass  who  has  appeared  in  the  doorway  to  have  a  share  in 
the  selection. 

“That  is  the  one  we  chose, ’ ’  said  Mr.  Sass,  lifting  the  flower 
from  the  glass.  “Cupped  standards,  fluted  edges,  apparently  good 
substance.  As  you  see,  its  size  is  good.” 

“More  than  good,”  I  exclaim,  “stunning.  How  tall  does  it 
grow  ?  ’  ’ 

“About  like  Midgard.  Thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  inches.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  thing  about  this  iris  is  its  color.  In  effect  it  is  pink 
but  we  do  not  call  it  pink.  We  have  never  grown  a  pink  iris. 
There  is  no  such  thing.  That  is  in  the  future.  We  have  worked 
toward  it  in  two  directions.  We  first  tried  to  breed  the  blue  out 
of  the  orchid  iris.  Our  best  results  were  the  seedlings  that  gave 
us  Pink  Satin,  Pink  Opal  and  Imperial  Blush,  but  we  never  elimi¬ 
nated  the  blue.  The  color  was  clear  and  smooth  but  in  the  end  it 
was  orchid,  not  pink.  Then  we  tried  another  way  through  the 
Rameses,  Midgard,  Noweta  line.  These  iris  you  see  are  the  results. 
There  is  practically  no  blue  but  these  are  not  pure  colors.  They 
are  blends.  If  you  look  closely  you  will  see  that  their  color  comes 
from  fine  red  lines  on  a  light  ground.  The  glow  of  yellow  at  the 
center  lights  the  flower  and  the  garden  effect  is  pink.” 

“How  many  iris  are  you  registering  this  year?”  asked  Robert 
Schreiner. 

“Two.  That  large  dark  blue  you  see  by  the  gate  which  comes 
from  The  Black  Douglas  pollen  on  one  of  our  seedlings.  Then  this 
one.” 

Robert  Shreiner  smiled  again  and  shook  his  head.  No  doubt  1 
looked  the  astonishment  I  felt.  Registering  two — with  all  of  those 
gorgeous  seedlings!  What  restraint! 

Someone  asked,  “What  is  this  one  to  be  called? 

“This  is  to  be  Mrs.  Willard  Jaques  for  the  President  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Illinois.” 

‘  ‘  I  know  of  her,  ’  ’  said  Robert  thoughtfully.  ‘  ‘  She  is  one  of  those 
women  who  make  a  success  of  the  big  flower  show  in  Chicago  each 
spring.  They  think  a  lot  of  her  there.” 

“They  should,”  said  Mr.  Sass  with  emphasis. 

“Has  she  seen  this  iris?”  I  asked. 

“Not  yet,”  he  replied.  “I  should  like  to  send  her  a  bud  which 
she  could  bloom  for  herself.  Could  you  drop  it  at  the  Post  Office 
on  your  way  home?” 
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I  assured  him  that  I  could  and  went  with  him  to  find  one  that 
was  suitable.  There  were  several  stalks  with  buds  and  another 
flower  which  he  picked.  On  the  way  back  he  stopped  beside  a 
clump  of  Eros.  There  was  one  tall  stalk  topped  by  a  lovely  blos¬ 
som.  He  put  the  severed  flower  beside  it.  The  similarity  was 
striking  save  that  the  new  iris  was  larger  by  half,  had  fluted 
standards  and  a  slightly  deeper  color  tone  while  Eros  had  a  taller 
flower  stalk. 

We  waited  till  the  bud  was  wrapped  for  mailing.  “The  thing 
that  impressed  me/5  I  said  as  we  drove  out  upon  the  highway, 
“was  the  evident  seriousness  with  which  they  took  it.  I  have 
watched  a  few  hybridizers  and  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  one  5s  own  flower,  but  this  time,  at  least,  Mr.  Sass’  whole 
concern  seemed  to  be  that  his  beautiful  iris  should  be  good  enough.  ’ 5 

“The  thing  that  impressed  me/5  responded  ray  companion,  “was 
the  way  that  iris  have  changed  since  I  started  my  garden.  I 
don’t  drive  a  1920  car  or  do  my  hair  in  a  pompadour,  so  why 
should  I  fill  my  garden  with  grandmothers  when  I  might  have 
their  beautiful  children.  However,  I  can  change  that.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it  just  drive  around  our  way  tomorrow  morning  and 
see  what  you  find  in  our  alley.” 

At  the  Post  Office  we  addressed  our  parcel  and  sent  it  airmail, 
special  delivery.  I  wrote  a  brief  note  to  explain  its  coming. 
Later  we  learned  what  happened.  The  messenger  arrived  just  as 
Mrs.  Jaques  was  leaving  for  the  meeting  of  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs  in  Cleveland.  She  hastily  unwrapped  the  package  and 
placed  the  bud  in  water.  She  could  not  wait  to  see  it  open  but 
quite  possibly  she  thought,  “I  will  see  it  bloom  later  in  my  own 
garden. 5  5 

So  we  plan  and  a  kind  Providence  decrees  that  we  shall  not  see 
behind  the  curtain.  As  springtimes  come  and  go  those  who  knew 
and  loved  Mrs.  Jaques  will  write,  “Souvenir  de”  before  her  ex¬ 
quisite  namesake.  To  others  she  will  be,  like  Phyllis  and  Susan 
Bliss,  like  Mrs.  Yalerie  West,  ever  lovely,  ever  young. 

Council  Bluffs ,  Iowa. 
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Iris  No.  1-0-1  (1936) 
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THE  LAMENT 
A  Hypothetical  Tale 
K.  N.  Marriage 

■  1932- — In  August  1932  an  iris  seed  with  a  pedigree  as  long  as 
the  constitution  was  planted  in  its  bed  of  leaf-mold  and  sand. 

1933 —  In  March  1933  the  appropriate  biological  response  made 
its  appearance  above  ground  in  the  form  of  an  indeterminate  green 
spike.  Owing  to  the  depression  the  hero  of  this  tale  suffered  in 
silence  until  the  late  fall  before  the  move  to  blooming  quarters. 

1934— 1934  witnessed  the  effects  of  late  planting :  no  bloom. 

1935—  On  May  30th,  1935,  the  weather  man  produced  from  his  in¬ 
exhaustible  bag  of  tricks  a  hail  storm  with  slivers  of  ice  the  size 
of  a  quarter  which  mowed  down  the  bloom  stalks  as  though  they 
had  been  harvested  with  a  corn  knife.  By  some  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Providence  the  lowest  bud  on  one  bloom  stalk  escaped 
and  opened  to  present  to  posterity  one  more  yellow  iris  which  was 
brazenly  labeled  “THE  PRIZE  YELLOW.”  To  show  good  faith 
two  roots  were  sent  as  a  free  offering  to  The  Gods  and  four  were 
given  front  row  stalls  in  the  display  garden. 

1936— 1936  produced  the  subject  of  the  inclosed  photograph  on 
one  year  plants,  height  42  inches,  flowers  up  to  7-inch  spread,  sub¬ 
stance?— AND  HOW.  A  clear  color  with  no  veining  and  not  a 
pale  yellow  either.  Faults?  Yes  probably  but  not  to  my  blind 
eyes. 

Perhaps  this  might  be  a  Dykes  Medal  winner  to  round  out  the 
long  lean  years.  I  must  look  into  the  procedure.  I  looked. 

1943 — Five  years  in  commerce  *  #  *  *  It  must  be  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  and  widely  known  #  *  *  #  But  it  would  require  three  years 
to  accumulate  sufficient  stock  to  launch  it  properly.  One  might  list 
it  at  a  prohibitive  price  and  refuse  to  sell  which  would  be  an  un¬ 
sporting  evasion.  Eight  years  would  make  a  Methuselah  out  of 
our  hero  and  its  foster  parent  the  way  new  seedlings  are  produced 
*  *  *  #  1943  *  *  *  * 

CONCLUSION 

THE  DYKES  MEDAL  CAN  GO  HANG 

P.  S.  Eight  years  is  not  so  long  when  you’re  16,  but  reverse  the 
numerals  and  make  it  61 ! 

[over] 
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THE  LAMENTER’S  SUGGESTION 


To  remedy  some  of  the  objections  to  the  present  method  of 
awarding  the  Dykes  Medal. 

That  the  A.  I.  S.  secure  a  test  plot  for  candidates  for  the  Dykes 
Medal,  in  a  central  location,  with  good  climatic  conditions.  Charge 
a  fee  to  cover  ground  rent,  care,  and  the  expense  of  digging  and 
sending  the  increase  to  the  owner  at  the  end  of  the  test  period. 
This  fee  could  be  sufficiently  large  to  discourage  indiscriminate 
entries. 

Three  competent  judges  should  be  able  to  judge  these  irises  and 
to  award  on  their  own  responsibility  one  Dykes  Medal  each  year 
without  regard  to  the  varying  quality  in  different  years,  which  is 
inevitable. 
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PICTURES  FROM  CALIFORNIA 


California  Gold 
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I 


Miss  California 
(. Dauntless  X  Desert  Gold) 


[02] 


Wm. 


Radiant 
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Lighthouse 
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IRIS  NOTES  FROM  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Lena  M.  Lothrop 

■  At  my  suggestion  a  special  iris  section  was  arranged  for  the 
Pasadena  Show  to  be  sponsored  by  the  A.  I.  S.  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Karcher  and  she  allowed  us  medals  and  a  membership.  Committees 
were  appointed — all  was  in  readiness  and  we  prayed  for  warm 
weather.  It  did  not  come  and  a  few  days  before  the  Show  a  flu 
germ  picked  on  me  and  I  had  to  go  to  a  hospital !  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Giridlian  and  to  Commander  Monroe  and  to  Mr.  Milliken,  Sr.,  the 
Show  carried  through  but  there  were  almost  no  irises  in  bloom — 
the  fifteenth  of  April !  I  managed  to  attend  the  Show  for  a  few 
minutes  and  was  very  much  upset.  There  was  just  one  beautiful 
exhibit  there  and  it  was  outstandingly  so.  It  is  a  hybrid  of  Mr. 
Giridlian  ?s  crossing  between  japonica  and  Wattii.  It  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  either  of  its  parents.  The  stem  with  its  many  flowers, 
each  one  following  close  on  the  heels  of  another,  is  beautifully 
branched.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  Wattii  and  have 
more  color.  If  you  can  grow  japonica  you  will  find  this  worth¬ 
while.  He  has  registered  it  as  Nada  and  I  did  intend  to  see  to 
it  that  it  was  awarded  an  LI.  M.  for  it  deserves  it — all  agree  to 
it  but  no  one  attends  to  it. 

I  made  several  early  trips  to  the  Milliken  garden  (I  can  drive 
there  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes)  before  there  was  much  bloom  and 
saw  a  lovely  large  flowered,  smooth  yellow  seedling  of  the  Milliken 
raising.  It  blooms  earlier  (this  was  its  second  or  third  year)  than 
San  Gabriel  so  probably  will  be  worthless  in  Eastern  gardens  but 
so  free  of  bloom  and  really  good  that  it  ought  to  be  used  here. 

You  should  have  given  me  some  idea  of  what  you  want  to  know — 
is  it  how  the  “ foreigners”  perform,  or  do  you  want  to  know  about 
the  new  ‘  ‘  natives  ’  ’  ?  Of  the  latter  I  should  say  that  Chosen  is  the 
most  outstanding.  Deeper  in  tone  than  Lady  Paramount  and  none 
of  her  faults.  It  will  never  have  crooked  and  weak  stems  nor  show 
birthmarks.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  no  faults — it  increases  rapidly 
— blooms  freely — is  not  subject  to  rot.  Fine  form — thick,  firm 
petals — tall,  well  branched  stem — large  flowers.  Can  anyone  want 
more?  Yes,  good  color,  and  it  has  it!  Always,  is  a  remarkable 
plicata — it  is  a  stunning  iris. 

The  ‘  ‘  quarter-bloods  ’  ’  in  Mr.  White ’s  garden  intrigue  me  greatly. 
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They  are  on  stems  over  forty  inches  tall — slender  but  rigid  and 
perfectly  branched.  The  colors  and  form  of  the  flowers  are  lovely. 
A  number  of  them  are  bordered  by  bands  of  gold.  They  are  de¬ 
cidedly  different  from  straight  pogon  irises.  Anyone  who  knows 
irises  at  all  would  recognize  the  onco-blood.  Now  that  they  are 
here  I  am  worried  about  how  they  are  going  to  be  disseminated. 
There  is  no  question  of  their  value  to  our  gardens.  Donald  cannot 
handle  all  of  these  things — he  is  more  interested  in  their  own  seed¬ 
lings,  and  one  cannot  blame  him  for.  that  but  if  these  lovely  things 
could  be  planted  in  some  garden  where  they  could  be  seen  by  the 
iris  fraternity  they  would  create  a  sensation. 

The  Millikens  have  produced  one  very  fine  iris  in  Mount  Cloud. 
I  have  seen  it  when  I  could  almost  fall  down  in  adoration.  The 
maiden  bloom  of  China  Maid  was  marvelous  (these  China  Maids 
and  China  Boys  and  China  Lanterns  and  China — they  get  me 
down!)  but  it  has  not  been  so  good  since — perhaps  because  it  has 
been  divided  closely  in  order  to  increase  stock.  I  am  waiting  to 
see.  I  thought  it  was  by  far  the  best  pink.  I  am  interested  in 
pinks  and  so  compared  them  quite  closely  this  last  season.  So 
far  Dog  Rose  and  Pink  Satin  top  my  list  though  they  are  far  from 
my  ideal.  My  notes  say  that  “Airy  Dream  is  pinker  than  Ethel- 
wynn  Dubuar  but  the  latter  has  slightly  better  form.”  “Airy 
Dream  is  crumpled  as  is  Imperial  Blush,  which  has  nice  color  but 
not  even  so  pink  as  Pink  Opal.”  “Pink  Opal  has  nice  shaped 
flowers  but  is  not  very  pink  and  has  such  a  poor  palida  stem.” 
After  this  season  all  of  them  will  go  out  of  my  garden  except  Dog 
Rose  and  Pink  Satin. 

I  grew  Honor  Bright  and  Easter  Morn  side  by  side.  The  stems 
were  very  tall — about  the  same  height  and  both  carried  four 
branches.  Easter  Morn  bloomed  first  but  their  seasons  overlapped 
so  I  was  able  to  compare  them  closely.  I  would  not  otherwise  have 
believed  they  were  so  near  alike.  Easter  Morn  falls  more  flaring 
but  aside  from  that  they  were  amazingly  similar.  Of  course  I 
know  that  sometimes  E.  S.  is  covered  with  water  spots  and  I  have 
never  seen  them  on  Honor  Bright.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Honor 
Bright,  Another  Day,  is  a  gem.  The  lustre  of  its  petals  reminds 
me  of  pearls.  Do  you  have  it?  It  will  probably  never  be  intro¬ 
duced — more  the  pity.  It  has  a  decided  character  of  its  own. 
I  can  recognize  it  wherever  I  see  it.  It  is  not  just  another  white. 

I  want  to  return  to  the  pinks  in  order  to  say  that  old  Georgia 
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is  blooming  now  on  stems  thirty-four  inches  tall  and  in  shape  and 
color  seems  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  them  and  in  branching  better 
than  most. 

The  last  two  years  I  have  been  growing  a  number  of  Mr.  White ’s 
seedlings  under  number.  Two  of  them  are  super-irises.  I  cannot 
get  Mr.  White  to  name  them  but  one  I  call  Youth  for  one  day  he 
said  it  suggested  youth.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Sequoiah  by  Lady 
Paramount.  It  is  of  the  best  Dominion  form  with  broad  flat  flaring 
falls  and  large  round  crisp  standards.  There  is  considerable  yellow 
shining  through  the  rose  color  in  the  heart  of  the  flower.  The  falls 
are  velvety  rose-red.  The  other  is  a  tall,  impressive  yellow  with 
old-gold  falls.  One  just  cannot  overlook  it — it  is  a  splendid  iris 
blooming  long  and  reliably.  The  number  of  the  yellow  is  1-35-7 
and  Youth  is  1-35-3. 

I  bloomed  one  good  seedling  of  my  own.  Donald  is  quite  excited 
about  it.  The  stem  was  54  inches  tall,  widely  branched.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  what  would  be  correctly  called  a  neglecta  for  the  broad 
flat  falls  are  dark  velvety  blue  purple  and  the  standards  are  much 
lighter.  It  is  Sindjkha  X  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau  X  Moa.  Of 
course,  it  may  never  be  so  good  again,  but  I  am  hoping. 

I  was  disappointed  in  The  Black  Douglass — it  is  no  better  than 
Blue  Peter  and  part  of  the  flower  is  the  same  color.  We  have  not 
yet  a  first  class  dark  iris.  Meldoric  also  disappointed  me — the 
standards  are  too  narrow.  I  have  come  to  like  Cheerio  very  much — 
now  since  I  do  not  expect  so  much  of  it.  Neon  seemed  very  com¬ 
mon — surprised  there  has  been  so  much  noise  about  it.  Eros — 
lovely  color  but  nothing  else.  Dark  Knight  about  the  same  color 
tone  as  Burning  Bronze,  which  is  better.  I  like  Valor  very  much 
but  it  has  no  pollen  and  Bed  Dominion  is  about  the  richest  flower 
I  know  and  fine  form  but  it,  too,  has  no  pollen.  War  Eagle  a  dull 
poor  flower.  Coralie  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  it.  Shah  Jehan  a 
striking  iris  and  it  is  good,  too. 

Joycette  is  the  best  Sass  iris  I  have  seen.  Mrs.  Beibold  thinks 
she  prefers  Spokan,  but  I  have  not  seen  that  iris.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  Joycette  and  Ethel  Peckham  are  almost  always  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  breath.  They  are  not  the  least  bit  alike.  Ethel 
is  a  little  brighter  but  her  falls  are  too  long  and  there  is  white 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fall  and  she  has  a  poor  stem.  Joycette 
was  just  about  perfect  as  I  saw  it — in  form,  in  finish,  in  placement, 
in  proportion.  If  I  were  going  to  find  any  fault  it  would  be  to  say 
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that  perhaps  the  color  is  a  little  dull  but  if  it  had  been  given  the 
Dykes  Medal  instead  of  that  terrible  iris  of  his  that  did  win  it 
I  would  have  said  “hooray !” 

Now,  what  else  can  I  tell  you?  Alice  Harding  is  a  lovely  pale 
yellow.  Southland  is  about  the  same  color  as  Lucre  but  it  is  smaller 
and  not  so  good.  Lucre  was  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  We 
do  not  think  Cayeux  complimented  Prof.  S.  B.  Mitchel  when  he 
named  that  certain  iris  for  him.  Pres.  Pilkington  came  off  a  little 
better.  Jean  Cayeux  we  all  liked  and  it  seems  to  be  very  free 
with  its  flowers  but  it  does  not  add  much  to  garden  color. 


VARIETAL  NOTES 
Chas.  E.  F.  Gersdorff 

■  I  always  bemoaned  the  passing  '  of  Santa  Barbara  from  my 
garden,  even  though  I  did  not  like  its  behavior  for  me.  The  form 
and  the  crispy  coloring  always  took  my  eye.  Now,  that  loss  is 
forgotten  in  the  possession  of  Ann  Douglas  (Benners),  which  while 
not  so  large  is  of  the  same  crisp  blue,  somewhat  softened,  on  stems 
very  nicely  branched,  something  which  could  not  be  said  for  Santa 
Barbara  as  she  was  prone  to  grow  for  me. 

A  bigger  disappointment  for  me  than  was  ever  Santa  Barbara 
is  that  one  which  performs  so  well  for  others,  McKee’s  Royal 
Beauty.  It  has  bloomed  but  once  for  me,  though  its  growth  seems 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Perhaps  it  finds  my  soil  not  congenial. 

G  ive  me  the  varieties  which  bloom  year  after  year  with  little 
or  no  coddling,  be  they  big  tall  ones,  or  any  size,  form  and  height. 
Excepting,  of  course,  the  kind  with  incurved  falls,  unless  they 
be  on  tall  stalks. 

The  cry  for  pinks  and  better  pinks  can  be  silenced  in  large 
measure  by  such  beauties  as  Ethelwyn  Dubuar  (Lapham)  very 
large,  of  medium  depth,  or  Eloise  Lapham  in  a  delicately  tinted 
pink  on  the  order  of  the  coloring  found  in  Trostringer,  but  a  great 
improvement  in  point  of  form,  substance  and  branching ;  or  that 
small  numerous  flowered  gem  of  Lapham  ?s  named  Marian  Lapham. 
Of  the  three  the  last  is  my  favorite.  Naturally  I  except  my  own 
pinks  which  with  others  of  my  own  breeding  take  first  place  in  my 
affections— and  they  are  gaining  acclaim  elsewhere. 
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In  reds,  Jerry  (Lapham)  makes  a  very  brilliant  spot  in  the 
garden.  A  blend,  but  with  red  so  dominant  and  brilliant  as  to 
throw  itself  forward  as  a  vitally  red  thing  of  beauty  and  real  charm. 

How  too  often  do  much  heralded  things  prove  “ flops’ 9  in  our 
gardens,  when  by  chance  one  invests  in  the  little  known  ones 
whether  from  a  new  breeder  or  one  of  the  established  breeders  and 
finds  some  real  gems.  Stars  to  me  must  be  everbloomers — that  is 
repeaters  year  after  year,  with  few  exceptions,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.  Amongst  these  stars  I  would  place  Tuscarora 
(Wmsn.)  ;  Hyacinthus  (Wmsn.)  ;  Cockatoo  (Morrison)  ;  Festive 
(Morrison)  ;  Old  Rose  (Morrison)  ;  Sweet  Cicely  (Benners) ; 
Jalapa  (Millet)  ;  Starsong  (Morrison)  ;  Jennie  Skeels  (Morrison)  ; 
Cygnet  (Sturtevant)  ;  Sonata  (Wmsn.)  ;  Jane  Williamson 
(Wmsn.)  ;  Rheat  (Wmsn.)  ;  Petrucchio  (Morrison)  ;  Erin  (Morri¬ 
son)  ;  Hiamovi  (Wmsn.)  ;  Dolly  Madison  (Wmsn.)  ;  Ta-Wa  (Sass- 
H.  P. ) — I  named  this,  it  being  American  Indian — meaning  the  sun; 
Golden  Bow  (Sass-H.  P.)  ;  Poseiden  (Toedt) — I  named  this  too; 
Flamingo  (Wmsn.)  ;  Lodestar  (Hall)  ;  Cameliard  (Sturt.)  ;  Pri- 
mero  (Dan.)  ;  Artificer  in  Gold  (Dan.)  ;  Bronze  Gem  (Fellows)  ; 
Oliette  (Fellows)  ;  M.  A.  Porter  (Lapham)  ;  Omaha  (Sass-H.  P.)  ; 
Mae  (Lothrop)  ;  and  many  others.  Some  are  now  comparatively 
old  to  the  iris  minded  who  try  to  keep  up  with  the  new  things 
as  issued. 

Tuscarora  is  a  most  brilliant  light  red  in  effect;  Hyacinthus 
a  rich  reddish  brown  bicolor  very  effective  near  the  former ;  Cocka¬ 
too,  a  pure  yellow  plieata  with  crinkly  standards ;  Festive  is  as  the 
name  implies  a  most  brilliant  variegata ;  Old  Rose,  very  large  and 
tall,  of  the  color  implied  by  the  name ;  Sweet  Cicely,  medium  tall, 
of  good  size,  a  delicate  pink  and  yellow  ground,  pinkish  plieata  for 
a  close-up  study;  Jalapa,  a  yellow  and  brown  bicolor,  deep  gold  S. 
and  even  velvety  red  brown  falls ;  Starsong  the  nearest  I  have  seen 
to  a  real  salmon  pink,  being  close  to  a  self  in  color,  the  yellow 
smoothly  running  into  the  salmon  pink  flushed  edges,  unlike  most 
pink  blends;  Cygnet,  a  clear  yellow  white,  showing  the  yellow  at 
the  center  of  bloom  only;  Jane  Williamson,  a  silky  pink  blend,  a 
real  find  for  lovers  of  beauty  in  delicacy;  Rhea,  a  big  improve¬ 
ment  over  Isoline ;  Petruchio,  unusual  bronzy  purple  of  fine  finish 
as  are  all  of  Morrison’s  iris;  Erin  a  fine  blue  bicolor;  Hiamovi,  a 
large  lavender  violet  of  fine  finish  and  entrancing  perfume — I  can 
forgive  many  faults  for  real  perfume  in  iris.  Ta-Wa  is  clear  yel- 
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low,  an  extra  early  tall  bearded ;  Golden  Bow,  a  deep  yellow  extra 
early  intermediate,  about  the  best  of  the  deep  yellows  in  this  type ; 
Poseiden  is  large,  a  medium  deep  blue ;  Flamingo,  with  a  rosy  red 
effect  that  makes  it  distinct;  Lodestar,  though  small,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  yellow  bicolors— -no  blend  here,  misnamed  a  yellow 
blend;  Bronze  Gem,  a  delightful  bronzed  yellow  dwarf;  Oliett,  a 
fine  purple  dwarf  with  branching  stalks — both  of  a  size  and  form 
in  keeping  with  the  height ;  M.  A.  Porter,  a  rich  velvety  purple  red 
bicolor  of  depth ;  Omaha,  a  deeper  rosier  Midgard,  larger  and 
shorter;  Mae,  a  delightful  blue  table  iris  on  thin  wiry  stalks; 
Vesper  Gold,  a  yellow  blend. dusted  with  golden  spangles;  Sonata, 
a  lighter  blend  of  Mme,  Durrand  type,  tall ;  Rasakura  (Wmsn.)  tall 
large,  rose  purple  bicolor;  Cherry  Rust  (Wmsn.),  a  late  blooming 
intermediate  of  distinctly  red  effect;  Adobe  (Wmsn.),  a  pinker 
Omaha,  more  of  a  bicolor;  Primero,  a  very  early  intermediate  of 
light  bright  yellow;  Artificer  in  Gold,  a  medium  sized  golden  one 
of  table  iris  proportions. 

Mary  Williamson  (Wmsn.),  far  from  being  new,  is  still  a  most 
charming  variety,  entirely  distinct  in  its  effect  than  all  other  white 
bicolors  in  its  dainty  crispness  and  crinkly  finish. 

A  wanted  color  in  early  intermediates  has  been  blends.  A  nice 
thing  is  Chinatown  (Toedt),  all  that  can  be  desired  for  clear  color, 
form  and  substance.  Mentioning  intermediates,  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
(McDade),  is  also  fine  in  individual  flower  beauty  and  finish.  But 
there  my  admiration  ceases  for  I  do  not  like  cabbages  on  very  short 
stalks.  A  redeeming  feature  for  those  localities  where  it  blooms 
with  regularity  in  the  fall,  is  that  the  late  bloom  is  in  size  more  in 
keeping  with  the  height  than  is  the  spring  bloom.  It  happened  to 
bloom  that  way  in  the  fall  of  1935  for  the  first  fall  bloom  I  have 
seen  in  four  or  five  years.  From  this  fact  can  be  gleaned  the 
information  that  I  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  fall  blooming 
type.  The  added  fact  that  I  have  a  seedling  1  ‘  Bawani  ’  ’  which  so 
blooms  but  only  occasionally  and  have  not  followed  through  in 
breeding  this  trait,  strengthens  my  non-belief  in  them  for  this 
locality. 

Until  this  year  (omitting  my  small  garden  whites  which  never 
fail  to  bloom  freely  each  season  for  long  periods)  the  best  white 
that  I  have  seen  was  Easter  Morn  (Essig),  growing  in  Miss  Sturte- 
vant’s  garden.  However,  two  years  ago  my  little  plant  of  Shasta 
(Mohr-Mit.)  bloomed  the  season  following  its  planting  with  two 
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enormous  flowers  on  a  short  stalk.  The  individual  flowers  were 
admirable.  I  then  moved  it  to  its  present  quarters,  from  a  very 
light  soil  southern  exposure  to  a  heavy  clay  soil  western  exposure 
and  this  year  threw  several  beautiful  stalks,  the  same  fine  large 
blooms,  on  stalks  of  about  the  right  height,  nicely  branched,  so  that 
now  my  interest  in  large  whites  is  divided  between  these  two.  Un¬ 
fortunately  neither  Purissima  nor  Venus  de  Milo  do  well  under 
the  conditions  which  seem  ideal  for  Shasta;  the  first  growing  but 
not  blooming  and  the  second  barely  remaining  alive. 

In  my  estimation  the  prize  yellow  of  all  so  far  brought  out 
would  be  Jelloway  (Parker)  not  Yelloway.  This  is  tall,  large, 
finely  formed  and  branched,  blooms  well,  and  is  the  deepest  pos¬ 
sible  yellow  throughout  without  any  orange  tinge.  I  can  see  but 
one  improvement  desirable  and  that  is  just  to  obtain  the  velvety 
quality  we  find  in  the  falls  of  the  blues,  purples,  reds  and  blends. 
It  has  as  good  substance  as  any  of  the  best  yellows  brought  out 
elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  not  having  seen  Alta-California  and 
the  other  new  yellows,  I  can  make  no  direct  comparison,  but  if  we 
compare  descriptions  others  give,  then  Jelloway  has  none  of  the 
bronze  markings  on  the  falls  possessed  by  the  others,  and  Jello¬ 
way  ’s  color  seems  deepest. 

Prof.  Parker  has  also  a  number  of  other  distinct  advances  along 
other  color  lines;  and  has  shown  Clara  Noyes,  Euphony,  Midgard 
types  in  greatly  enlarged  flowers,  on  very  much  taller,  well 
branched  stalks — many  new  color  breaks  of  grand  quality.  By  his 
system  of  planting  and  growing,  frequent  transplanting  or  thin¬ 
ning  out,  he  obtains  bloom  from  his  seedlings  mostly  one  year  from 
germination,  and  not  more  than  two. 

Washington ,  D.  C. 
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CONCERNING  IRIS  NAMING 


Clarence  Greenleaf  White 


■  How  about  getting  some  feminine  slants  on  the  naming  of  iris 
— for  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  iris  are  bought  by  women,  and  the 
matter  of  name  as  regards  sales  appeal  and  garden  culture  is  of 
importance  to  everyone  interested. 

There  is  some  psychology  about  names — a  numbered  designation, 
for  instance,  even  in  my  own  garden,  distinctly  lessens  interest, 
and  to  send  out  an  iris  number  for  observation  is  to  handicap  it 
needlessly.  I  have  been  well  advised  against  this  practice  both  by 
the  American  Iris  Society  officials  and  by  my  own  experience. 

Now  I  have  from  my  pogon-onco  crosses  results  that  have  some 
appeal  in  oddity  or  charm  that  many  fanciers  would  like  to  have, 
but  for  which  there  is  probably  no  market  as  such.  It  seems  useless 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  enrolling  these,  some  are  too  similar  and 
most  all  would  just  pad  the  rolls  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  So 
I  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  adding  “Of  Whitehilly”  to  such 
appelations  as  I  give  them,  which,  being  of  at  least  three  words, 
will  cause  no  conflict  with  the  registrations;  and  should  any  of 
them,  contrary  to  expectation,  find  general  favor  they  can  be  re¬ 
named. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of  registered  names.  One  breeder 
names  for  mountains,  implying,  I  suppose,  that  seedlings  are  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  level.  Another  goes  Spanish,  or  Indian.  Pew  names 
in  their  connotation  are  strictly  flowerish.  This  does  not  really 
matter,  but  again,  what  about  name  appeal? 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  Gold  Lace  has  sold 
more  of  that  variety  than  its  quality  has.  A  name  certainly  can  be 
a  detriment.  My  “Lucre”  looks  well,  but  in  public  reaction  it  is 
joined  with  “filthy.” 

The  dealer  who  pushes  some  of  my  seedlings  considers  my  taste 
in  names  an  unnecessary  hazard,  and  when  I  was  off  guard  he 
named  one  ‘  ‘  Alta  Rosa  ’  ’  which  I  think  as  bad  as  my  worst  name. 

When  I  am  in  a  happy  mood,  my  iris  names  have  some  signifi¬ 
cance  for  me.  I  do  not  name  iris  directly  after  friends,  for  sooner 
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or  later  the  iris  becomes  rather  passee,  and  the  person  named  might 
feel  as  I  did  when  a  neighbor  called  his  scrub  calves  after  my  young 
children.  One  of  our  prominent  Irisians  who  had  been  singled  out, 
remarked  that  Europeans  seemed  to  choose  second  rate  irises  to 
name  for  Americans. 

Instead  of  calling  an  iris  Mrs.  Fisk  White,  I  used  “Lady  Para¬ 
mount/’  for  my  wife,  as  I  could  not  put  over  “My  Lady  Para¬ 
mount”  with  the  American  Iris  Society — which  would  have  been 
nicer. 

In  the  same  way  “Brown  Betty”  instead  of  Elizabeth  Steth. 
Also  this  iris  is  somewhat  browned  and  tasty  like  he  pudding  of 
pleasant  recollection.  Other  people  have  disdained  the  name,  say¬ 
ing  it  is  not  the  least  romantic,  and  that  the  connotation  is  a  plebeian 
one.  “Sweet  Alibi”  was  an  excuse  for  staying  in  the  garden  when 
it  was  bill  paying  time  at  the  desk. 

An  iris  name  to  me  is  seldom  merely  a  “moniker,”  but  in  my 
thought  has  implications.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is — what  sort 
of  names  “go  places?”  What  sort  have  the  widest  appeal? 


Iris  Culture  for  Amateurs.  By  R.  E.  S.  Spender  and  L.  F.  Pesel, 

Country  Life  Ltd.  5/0. 

Here  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  small  book  on  iris  culture  brought 
out  to  date.  Delightfully  written  by  the  editor  of  The  Iris  Society 
(of  England)  Year  Book  and  an  equally  distinguished  colleague, 
it  not  only  gathers  together  in  coherent  form  our  present  day  knowl¬ 
edge  of  practical  iris  culture,  but  does  so  in  such  a  friendly  narra¬ 
tive  manner,  and  with  such  a  rare  sense  of  balance  and  perspective, 
that  it  is  a  treat  indeed,  and  certainly  the  next  best  thing  to  sitting 
down  wih  both  authors  for  a  good  “heart  to  heart”  on  the  joys  of 
irisdom. 

Never  pedantic,  Mr.  Spender  and  Miss  Pesel  draw  their  pictures 
with  bold  strokes,  allowing  the  reader  to  catch  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  iris  pageant,  without  bogging  down  into  mere  technicalities  of 
interest  only  to  our  more  punctilious  botanists.  Indeed,  some  of 
these  technicians  of  the  plant  world,  including  the  immortal  Dykes, 
are  given  a  rather  sly  runaround  on  several  pages. 

If  you  were  as  enchanted  as  I  was  by  Dr.  Essig’s  story  of  English 
iris  gardens  in  the  last  Bulletin  and  wondered,  “How  do  they 
do  it?”,  here  is  the  answer.  Miss  Pesel ’s  and  Mr.  Spender’s  garden 


plans  are  outlined,  Countess  Senni’s  planting  arrangements  are 
given,  and  numerous  photographs  and  charts  accompany  the  text. 
In  England,  it  seems,  they  don’t  “leave  it  to  the  iris”  to  work  out 
their  own  color  schemes,  but  plantings  are  made  according  to  definite 
principles  of  color  harmony  which  are  duly  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  “The  planning  of  iris  gardens.”  Miss  Pesel’s  garden  must  in¬ 
deed  be  far  ahead  of  any  in  this  country  or  abroad  in  this  respect. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  the  authors  represent  only  the  English 
point  of  view.  The  yare  entirely  cosmopolitan,  and  seem  as  familiar 
with  irises  as  grown  on  American  soil  as  they  are  with  the  hybrids 
and  species  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia. 

In  our  last  Bulletin,  one  of  Dr.  Essig’s  photographs  shows  the 
Hon.  G.  L.  Pilkington  standing  beside  a  six  foot  stalk  of  Purissima. 
I  would  not  have  supposed  this  possible  anywhere  but  in  favored 
California.  But  there  it  is,  and  after  reading  Iris  Culture  for 
Amateurs ,  especially  the  chapter  on  fertilizing,  I  wonder  no  longer. 
While  limitations  governing  the  use  of  manure  are  defined,  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  optimum  feeding  with  commercial  fertilizers  is  given 
which  seems  to  bring  real  results. 

On  the  subject  of  lime,  the  authors  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  now  coming  to  light  tending  to  prove  the  over-susceptibility 
of  irises  to  rot  when  grown  in  excessively  alkaline  soil.  But  no  one, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  yet  been  successful  in  establishing  the 
limits  of  alkalinity  or  acidity  within  which  the  bearded  iris  thrive 
best.  If  I  were  to  hazard  a  guess,  it  would  be  between  pH  6.0  and 
pH  8.0.  Obviously  a  bearded  iris  growing  in  soil  of  pH  8.0  needs 
no  lime,  while  one  growing  at  pH  5.7  might  need  considerable. 
Thus  instead  of  saying  that  the  bearded  irises  “like  lime,”  would 
it  not  be  much  more  accurate  and  less  confusing  to  say  that  bearded 
iris  do  best  in  a  “  fairly  neutral”  soil,  i.  e.,  pH  6  to  8? 

Altogether,  Mr.  Spender  and  Miss  Pesel  have  contributed  a  much 
needed  little  book  on  iris  culture  for  amateurs.  Their  information 
is  up-to-date  and  invaluable  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  really  care 
for  his  plants,  the  photographs  and  diagrams  are  most  instructive, 
and  their  style  shows  a  literary  excellence  far  above  the  average 
of  such  works. 

— Franklin  Cook,  M.D. 
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IRIS  FESTIVAL  WEEK  IN  NASHVILLE 


■  The  Nashville  Iris  Association  announces  plans  for  the  sixth  annual  Iris 
Festival  Week,  to  be  held  in  Nashville,  May  8th  through  14th. 

Iris  Show,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  10th  and  11th,  at  the  Hermitage 
Hotel. 

All  during  this  Festival  Week,  the  very  finest  gardens  in  “The  Iris  City  of 
the  World”  will  be  open  to  visitors,  free  of  charge.  For  the  convenience  of 
out-of-town  guests,  several  tours  a  day  will  leave  the  hotels  for  these  private 
gardens,  the  Municipal  Iris  Garden  at  Shelby  Park,  Riverside  Memorial  Drive 
and  other  public  plantings  throughout  the  city.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
to  visit  the  Hermitage,  home  of  Andrew  Jackson;  the  Parthenon,  beautiful 
replica  of  the  ancient  Greek  Temple,  and  the  mass  iris  plantings  in  Warner 
Park. 

Among  the  display  gardens  open  to  visitors  are  those  of  the  following  well 
known  hybridizers  and  iris  fanciers:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Kirkland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Washington,  “Dauntless  Hill,”  home  of  Clarence  P.  Connell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Williams’  “Iris  City  Gardens,”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wentworth  Caldwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Stanley  F.  Horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  E. 
Wills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Burr,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  E.  Fort,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  Gale.  These  gardens  will  show  the  new  irises  of  famous  American 
and  English  introducers  as  well  as  those  prize  winning  irises  which  have 
given  to  Nashville  the  title  of  “Iris  City  of  the  World.”  For  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  other  flowers,  there  will  be  many  gardens  featuring  all  of  the  spring 
blooming  varieties  with  incidental  plantings  of  irises. 

The  two-day  Iris  Show,  May  10th  and  11th,  at  the  Hermitage  Hotel,  will 
be  a  part  of  the  annual  Spring  Flower  Show  conducted  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Davidson  County  and  its  twenty-nine  affiliating  garden  clubs. 
Visiting  accredited  judges  of  the  American  Iris  Society  will  judge  all  entries 
in  the  Iris  Show  and,  also,  will  make  their  official  ratings  on  new  introductions 
in  the  iris  gardens. 

The  date  of  Iris  Festival  Week  has  been  arranged  so  that  those  wishing  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  beginning  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  May  21st,  continuing  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  22nd  and 
23rd,  and  in  Bluff  ton  and  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  May  24th,  may  plan  their 
iris  pilgrimage  to  include  all  of  these  important  events.  This  would  be  an 
ideal  time  to  visit  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  east  Tennessee,  for  it  is 
during  May  that  the  azalea  and  mountain  laurel  turn  these  highest  mountains 
of  eastern  America  into  a  veritable  wonderland  of  bloom.  Flower  lovers 
could  not  choose  a  more  beautiful  season  for  a  visit  to  this  part  of  the  South. 

As  a  fitting  finale  to  the  iris  celebration,  a  spectacular  Iris  Pageant  will 
be  given  Friday  night  at  the  Ryman  Auditorium,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Oleda  Schrottky,  National  Girl  Scouts  Dramatics  Advisor  of  New  York  City. 
This  pageant  will  be  the  highlight  of  the  Girl  Scout  Dixie  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  council  members  and  executives,  convening  in  Nashville  at  this  time 
from  the  ten  southern  states  and  bringing  a  number  of  national  figures  of 
this  organization. 

For  additional  information,  write  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

All  of  the  dealers  listed  below  are  members  of  The  American 
Iris  Society.  If  you  are  buying  Iris  for  your  garden,  it  should  be 
your  particular  pleasure  to  make  your  purchases  from  the  dealers 
who  have  worked  with  and  supported  your  society.  Your  officers 
and  directors  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  list.  They  also 
ask  a  favor.  When  you  order,  tell  the  dealer  you  saw  his  name  in 
the  Bulletin  and  do  him  a  favor  by  not  asking  for  a  catalog 
unless  you  mean  business. 


CARL  STARKER  CARDENS 

ROCK  PLANTS 
and  IRIS 

JENNINGS  LODGE  OREGON 


LEO  J.  ECELBERC 

Grower  IRISES  Breeder 
New  Price  List  Ready  in  May 

142  South  Sixth  Street 
LA  CROSSE  WISCONSIN 


—  Fairmount  Iris  Cardens  — 

Choice  Irises  and  Oriental  Poppies.  New 
Pink  and  Velvety  Rose  Hemerocallis. 

LOWELL  MASSACHUSETTS 

C.  H.  HALL 

Irises  —  New  Varieties 

Descriptive  List  on  Request 
INGOMAR  PENNSYLVANIA 

KENWOOD 
IRIS  CARDENS 

Iris,  Hemerocallis,  Peonies  and 
Poppies 

MRS.  J.  F.  EMIGHOLZ 

R.  R.  10,  Sta.  M.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LONCFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Williamson  8C  Cook  Originations 
Iris,  Hemerocallis  and  Peonies 
BLUFFTON  INDIANA 

MAPLE  VALLEY 
IRIS  GARDENS 

The  best  of  the  old — 

The  cream  of  the  new 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting 
MAPLETON  IOWA 

MILLIKEN  IRIS  GARDENS 

Featuring  Chosen  Fiesta,  Mt.  Cloud, 
Lady  Paramount,  Brown  Betty,  etc. 

970  New  York  Ave. 
PASADENA  CALIFORNIA 


OVER-TH E-CARDEN  WALL 

Iris  Oriental  Poppies 

Hemerocallis  Peonies 

WEST  HARTFORD  CONN. 

ANSON  W.  PECKHAM 

SELECT  IRISES 
Skylands  Farm 

STERLINGTON  NEW  YORK 


QUALITY  GARDENS 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison 
Newest,  Rarest  and  Finest  Iris 
FREEPORT  ILLINOIS 

RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

A.  J.  WILKUS  SC  SONS 
Irises  —  Peonies  —  Gladiolus 
Largest  Growers  of  Fine  Irises  in 
the  Mid-West 

ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 


Wassenberg’s  Catalog  Free 

Listing  over  1300  of  the  Best  Irises, 
Peonies,  Poppies  and  Hemerocallis 

CHAS.  F.  WASSENBERG 
VAN  WERT  (Peony  Center  U.  S.) 

EVERYTH  I N C 
Worthwhile  in  Irises 

ROBERT  WAYMAN 
Bayside,  Long  Island,  New  York 


CARL  SALBACH 

Introducer  of  Mitchell  Iris 
Also  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  and  Seeds 

657  Woodmont  Avenue 

BERKELEY  CALIF. 


WILD  ROSE  IRIS  GARDEN 

Mrs.  Ella  W.  Callis 

Specialties: 

Rare  Bearded  and  Beardless  Iris 
Sparta  Road, 

Highway  71  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Schreiners'  Iris  Cardens 

A  Selected  Listing  of  Finest 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
VARIETIES 

Box  100,  Riverview  Station 
ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 


Irises  of  Proved  Hardiness 


THE  IRIS  CITY  CARDENS 

Located  in  the  Iris  City  of  the  World 

New  and  Standard  Varieties  — 
Introductions 
THOS.  A.  WILLIAMS 
417  Commerce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

THE  IRIS  GARDEN 


Only  the  Finest  Bearded  Iris 


DOROTHY  STONER 
MERRIAM  KANSAS 


IRIS  SPECIALISTS 


For 

Southern  Iris 

from 

The  Finest  Collection  of 
Named  Varieties  in 
Existence 

Address: 

E.  A.  MclLHENNY 

AVERY  ISLAND 
LOUISIANA 

(Also  Specialist  in  Camellias  and 
Azaleas.) 


J.  MARION  SHULL 

Arist,  Plant  Breeder,  Specializing  in 

Iris 

207  Raymond  Street  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Productions  include  Coppersmith,  Dune 
Sprite,  Elaine,  Julia  Marlowe,  L’Aiglon, 
Moon  Magic,  Morning  Splendor,  Nocturne, 
Phosphor,  Sequoiah,  Sylvia  Lent,  Tropic 
Seas,  Waterfall. 

Author,  Rainbow  Fragments,  A  Garden 
Book  of  the  Iris.”  Price  $2.00 


Fisher  Flowers 

GERMANTOWN,  TENNESSEE 

HYBRID  DAY  LILIES 


Anna  Betscher  . ......$  .75 

Bagdad  . . 2.00 

E.  A.  Bowles  ....  2.75 

Dawn  . . 50 

Gypsy  . . 50 

Imperator  .  75 

J.  A.  Crawford .  ....  .75 

J.  R.  Mann  .  .  50 

Margaret  Perry  .......  .25 

Mikado  . 1.00 

Ophir  . . 75 


THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 

INVITES 

MEMBERS  of  the  American  Iris  Society  who  also  enjoy  roses  to 
unite  with  it  in  improving  and  furthering  the  enjoyment  of 
roses  throughout  the  world. 

The  American  Rose  Annual,  sent  to  each  member  every  year, 
describes  all  the  new  roses  and  is  packed  with  information  and  in¬ 
spiration  for  rose  growers. 

The  American  Rose  Quarterly  deals  with  current  exhibitions,  meet¬ 
ings,  rose  pilgrimages,  roster  of  members,  etc. 

"What  Every  Rose  Grower  Should  Know,”  the  Society’s  book 
of  instructions  for  rose-growing,  is  sent  to  each  member. 

The  Committee  of  Consulting  Rosarians  will  give  free  advice  on 
all  rose  subjects. 

Dues  $3.50  per  Year;  Three  Years  for  $10.00 
Address 

SECRETARY,  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

UNTIL  the  preset  issue  of  the  New  Peony  Manual  is  exhausted 
the  Directors  of  the  American  Peony  Society  have  reduced  the 
price  to  $3.15,  delivered.  This  is  a  reduction  of  50%  from  former 
price  and  was  prompted  to  meet  present  conditions  and  make  it  possible 
for  every  garden  lover  to  obtain  a  copy,  which  at  present  price  is 
below  cost  of  production. 

This  manual  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind  and  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  any  peony  admirer.  Membership  in  the 
American  Peony  Society,  four  splendid  bulletins,  together  with 
the  peony  manual  for  $6.00. 

Act  quick  if  you  desire  a  manual  as  at  this  low  price  we 
expect  to  soon  dispose  of  the  balance  of  books  on  hand.  Address 
all  communications  and  remittances  to: 

W.  F.  Christman,  Secretary , 

American  Peony  Society, 

Northbrook,  Ill. 


THE  AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

The  1935,  1936  and  1937  Daffodil  Yearbooks  went  to  many 
members  of  The  American  Iris  Society  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
1938  issue  will  go  to  even  more,  since  narcissus  make  a  wonderful 
picture  before  the  iris  fill  the  garden.  If  you  have  not  discovered 
this,  try  them.  The  1938  Yearbook  is  of  great  value  and  sells  for 
the  ridiculously  low  price  of  fifty  cents.  Some  copies  of  the  1936 
issue  are  still  available.  Give  yourself  a  treat  and  order  both.  Send 
your  remittance  to  the  Secretary,  American  Horticultural  Society, 
821  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1938  READY  IN  APRIL 


THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  there  is  a  chance 
that  someone  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  A.  I.  S.  may  read 
your  copy  of  the  Bulletin  and  wonder  how  he  too  may  be¬ 
come  a  subscriber.  If  you  happen  to  be  such  a  reader,  let  us 
assure  you  that  the  Society  welcomes  to  membership  all  per¬ 
sons  who  feel  that  special  knowledge  of  iris  would  be  wel¬ 
come  in  their  gardening. 

Membership  is  by  the  CALENDAR  year.  Annual  Mem¬ 
bership  is  three  dollars;  Triennial  Membership  is  eight  dollars 
and  fifty  cents;  Life  Membership  is  fifty  dollars. 

Make  your  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  American 
Iris  Society  and  send  to  Mr.  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Secretary,  821 
Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Please  follow  the  instruction.  It  will  help  us  all  in  the 
record  keeping. 


SMITHSONIAN  LIBRARIES 


3  9088  01961  0450 


